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Preface 


The literature on the young people of Canada is extremely limited. I have 
not been able to find any systematic studies which focus on the condition of the 
young as reflected in the socio-economic dimensions of his life. Statistical 
analyses have been made of various other sub-groups of the population using 1961 
Census and other data sources, but the young people per se have been singularly 
neglected. It was with a view to filling this gap that the present study was under- 
taken. It endeavours to present a socio-economic-demographic profile of the young 
Canadian and focuses upon young people 15-24 years of age at the time of the 1961 
Decennial Census. The method is both descriptive and analytical and where the data 
permitted, historical trends have been examined. The study does not by any means 
claim to be exhaustive; certain aspects are treated with greater emphasis and put 
into sharper focus than others and the blend of descriptive and analytical treat- 
ment is often uneven. This is due in large measure to the limitations of the data 
and to a lesser degree to the author's interest and orientation. If, however, 
the effort paves the way for further work in this field, the study will have 
accomplished one of its important objectives. The results of the 1971 Census will 
no doubt provide material in the not-too-distant future for bringing the study 
up-to-date. 


The author wishes to thank Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Director, Special Manpower 
Studies (DBS), Dr. Leroy Stone, Assistant Director, Research Sub-Division (Census) 
and Mrs. Amy Kempster and Mr. Raj Shedev of the Economic Characteristics Section 
(Census) for their very helpful comments and suggestions. Mrs. Kempster's knowl- 
edge of the 1961 Census tabulations and concepts was of great value to me. 


Special thanks are due to Mr. D.N. Nagnur of the Research Sub-Division for 
advice and guidance given from time to time during the preparation of the manu- 
script, especially in the analysis and interpretation of the demographic data. 


Very special appreciation and thanks are due to Miss Jenny Podoluk, Co- 
ordinator Consumer Finance Research (DBS) for having so carefully read the first 
draft of the manuscript and drawn attention to many shortcomings and deficiencies 
which, if undetected, would have considerably impaired the value of the monograph. 


Last but by no means least, I would like to thank Miss Rita Ricard and the 
technical officers and clerks of the Section whose services in performing 
computations and checking tabulated data were invaluable. The errors and deficien- 
cies in the research are, of course, entirely my own. 


Ruby S. Samlalsingh, 

Head, 

Economic Analysis and Research Unit, 
Economic Characteristics Section, 
Census Division, IBS. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


This study has endeavoured to diatill from the wealth of atatiatical and 
demographic information obtained in the 196) Decennial Census of population a 
socio-economic profile of the "Young Canadian". In the attempt to put Canadian 
young people into candid and realistic perspective, the factual requirements of 
policy-makers, commercial agencies and social analysts have been kept in mind and 
the findings have been presented in a manner designed to be of assistance to them 
in taking decisions on issues which have relevance to the youth of the country. 
Such decisions forcefully affect and are in turn affected by the condition of the 
young. Analysis and interpretation of the determinants of these conditions are 
therefore a sine qua non for the orientation of policy and a guide for action. 


The young Canadian is defined, for the purposes of this study, as a person 
within the age group fifteen to twenty-five years. This is quite a wide span; it 
encompasses two distinct stages in the development from youth to full adult respon- 
sibility. The "late teens" is generally accepted as a period for training and 
education and the social and educational institutions of our society are designed 
with this in mind. By the early twenties the formal educational process has 
normally been terminated and the young person stands on the threshold of adult life 
ready to assume the obligations and responsibilities thereof. Both phases of this 
development are separated out and analysed in accordance with the specialized 
orientation associated with each stage of the life cycle. 


This important sub-group has been isolated from the rest of the population 
and, with the use of cross-sectional data, an attempt is made to put the young 
people into focus at a particular point in time. That point is the period of the 
last decennial census in 1961. Where the data permitted,. the pattern of change 
has been put into historical perspective; but, for the most part, a very short view 
of history is taken due to the limitations of comparative data in the Canadian 
census over long pericds. The desirability of enlarged coverage and the changing 
definitions and concepts from one decennial census to the next, while enriching 
our data, have imposed severe limitations on comparability over time. 


The primary objective and major emphasis have been research and analysis of 
the economic characteristics of young people. The study attempts to find out how 
the young rank relative to other sub-groups of the population with respect to the 
important variables which influence the quality of their life and their level of 
living. Thus labour force status, employment rates, occupational and industry 
attachments and earnings and income patterns are the central issues; but the 
implications of sociological and demographic phenomena on economic performance have 
not been overlooked. 


Demographic influences have profound and far-reaching effect upon the economic 
parameters. The second chapter is given over to description and analysis of these 
data. Considerable interest centres on the impact of changes in age composition and 
marital status upon the number who enter the labour market each year and on the 
repercussions of this upon employment, occupation and income. The interrelations 
among many variables tend to cloud the causal inferences, but there can be no doubt 
that population size and distribution, sex and age composition and marital status, 
impinge upon economic factors in ways which are significant. 


Social characteristics are analysed in Chapter III. The family life of 
the young Canadians is described and compared with family organization of other 
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groups. The influence of variations in the structural organization of the family 
upon its size and upon the distribution of income is analysed. Living arrangements 
are examined and related to such economic variables as income and labour force 
participation, and family type. 


Education is both a sociological and an economic variable. It enhances the 
quality of life of the individual and is also a significant economic dimension 
which affects such associated factors as the nature of the work he does and the 
size of the income which he may reasonably expect to receive. Extended facilities 
for education react upon and are reflected in changes in labour force participation 
at different ages and the level of education in turn affects the nature of employ- 
ment and the earnings and income patterns. Chapter IV describes the level of 
education of young Canadians and attempts a somewhat hazardous comparison of the 
educational attainment of this group between the censuses of 195i and 1961. 


These sociological and demographic factors have occupied our attention and 
interest in the first part of the study for the assistance they provide in for- 
warding our understanding of the performance of young people in the basic fields of 
economic endeavour. The analysis of the economic characteristics of young people 
which is the subject of the second part takes implicit or explicit account of all 
those factors. 


Labour market activity, employment opportunity and changes in the occupational 
structure of industry are systematically related to earning capacity. Part II of 
the study probes these interrelationships and identifies significant trends. 

Chapter V looks at the labour force attachment of young Canadians and traces the 
pattern of historical change in participation rates of the two sub-groups of young 
people with which we are concerned. The close association between changes in 
participation rates with changes in school attendance and changes in the white- 
collar and service sectors of the economy become strikingly apparent. 


The occupational and industrial attachment of young people is described in 
Chapter VI. The degree of concentration in the various occupations and industries 
in which they are engaged is quantified, and account is taken of the changes which 
occurred in the decade between 1951 and 1961. 


Economic performance is most readily assessed in terms of income. The last 
chapter discusses the income distribution of the young and analyses the sources and 
sizes of income in relation to employment, family size, and education. 


This study is concerned with the numerous demographic, sociological and 
economic factors which affect and shape the life of the young Canadian and the pro- 
file which emerges is & composite of all these influences. It is hoped that it 
will, in some measure, meet the long-felt need for statistical and analytical 


information on the subject of the young and that it will stimulate further research 
in this field. 
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PART L 


CHAPTER IL 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 'YOUNG CANADIAN" 


The "Young Canadian" is composed of two separate age groups distinguished from 
each other by differences in the stage of transition to complete membership in the 
adult community of individual responsibility. The late teens are the years in which 
a young person is normally attending secondary school. Towards the end of the teen 
years and in the early twenties he may continue his education into university, but, 
as a general rule and for the great majority of the Canadian population, this is the 
time when he is entering the world of employment, marriage and family responsibility. 
However, there is considerable overlap in these functions and it is not unusual to 
find members of the 15-19-year old group assuming all the adult responsibilities which 
one usually associates with the older group. Indeed, as the Labour Force Survey for 
the week ending May 20, 1961 reveals, 17 per cent of the teen-agers were attending 
school as well as in the labour force. Of course, schooling was the major activity 
for the great majority of them (96 per cent) and work was just a part-time secondary 
activity. The overlapping of functions also occurs among young adults but to a much 
lesser degree. In this group only 1.3 per cent reported being both in the labour 
force and attending school and they were equally divided between those for whom 
working was the major activity and those for whom attending school took precedence. 
Nevertheless, despite these exceptions, the normal division of functions justifies 
treatment of these two age groups, the teen-agers and the young adults, as separate 
and distinct for purposes cf analysis. 


Population Size 


In 1961 the "Young Canadian" comprised 14.3 per cent of the total population 
of Canada; 7.8 per cent of these were teen-agers aged 15-19, and 6.5 per cent were 
young adults from 20-24 years of age. Table 2.1 sets out the changing proportion 
of young people in the categories under consideration from 1901 to 1961. It is imme- 
diately apparent that young people aged 15-24 have been a steadily diminishing pro- 
portion of the Canadian population since the turn of the century when they consti- 
tuted one fifth of the total. By 1961 their share had fallen by 6 percentage points 
to 14.3 per cent which amounts to a decrease of 28 per cent in relative terms. The 
decline had been experienced by both sub-groups, the teen-agers' share having shrunk 
by a quarter and the young adults' by more than a third. 


TABLE 2.1. Percentage Distribution of Age Groups 15-19, 20-24, and 15-24 as a 
Proportion of the Total Population, Canada,(1) 1901-51 


Age group 
Census year 
percentage 
TOOL. 6 ee Wein ty oe Py Src eielsteie a= 6a s weil 10.4 9.6 20 .0 
LOLL oa syn n Soe rk ea ee 9.5 Ur, 19.4 
|e RI es orc erm hy bc wees gt te teeees 9.2 8.1 17.3 
LOS Lie teens racine ys lane lie «(dene ©/'s seni atu soreters . 10 .0 8.8 18.8 
LOGE. bow e eters sists a iciaca ate weer chose ita bids Saatabie ee 9.0 18.7 
LOS 1..'oie 2 tam ek PA es ccees 7-6 7.8 15 .3 
LOS Giclee Gee tetot Siemerthe sts one e's aes sO. 0 see Bos 7-2 7.0 14.2 
LOGLEN. cfm Gist PSS ae FP a a fe 7.8 6.5 14.3 


(1) Excludes Newfoundland in censuses prior to 1951. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.2-2, Table 20. 


These changes have been accompanied by changes in the opposite direction in each 
of the five-year-age group from 45-49 and over. Each of these groups constituted a 
larger proportion of the total population in 1961 than in 1901. Such a change in the 
age structure is known as the aging of the population, a well-known demographic 
phenomenon of economically advanced countries. It is explained by changes in the fer- 
tility pattern. According-to Phillip Hauser, "Fertility is more important than mor- 
tality in its effect on the age structure of a population."(1) In Canada, a sharp 
drop in total fertility occurred between 1901 when there were an average of 4,800 
births per thousand women and 1941 when the figure had fallen to 2,832. (See Table 
2.2.) The latter was the year of birth of persons who would have been twenty years old 
in 1961. Indeed, it was in the period between 1941 and 1951 that Canada's population 
moved into the category of "older populations" as defined by the United Nations.(2) 
According to that classification, an old population is one in which the proportion of 
people above 64 years of age exceeds 7 per cent.(3) 


TABLE 2.2. Total Fertility Rates,(1) 1902-61 


Total 
fertility 
rates 


(1) The sum of the age specific rates for single 
years of age of women in the reproductive period 
(expressed per 1,000 women). 

Source: Henripin, Jacques, Tendances et facteurs de 

la fécondité au Canada, DBS, Ottawa, 1968, 
page 33, Table 2.4. 


(1) Hauser, Phillip M. and Vargos, Paul, Aging in Western Societies, edited by Ermest 
W. Burgess, Chicago, 1961, page 44. 7 


(2) Ostry, S. and Podoluk, J., The Economic Status of the Aging, DBS, 1966, page 13. 


G3) ‘The Aging of the Population and its Economic and Social Implications. United 
Nations, N.Y., 1956. } . 
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These underlying demographic factors have far-reaching social and economic 
repercussions. For one thing the dependency ratio(4) has been altered and for an- 
other, the structure of both the labour force and the educational system has been af- 
fected. These developments will be discussed at a later stage. 


Apart from being a declining proportion of the population, the teen-age group 
has exhibited interesting variability in their rate of change as seen from Table 2.3. 
Between the censuses of 1931 and 1941 their numbers had increased by 7.7 per cent. 
At the following census they had declined by 8.5 per cent reflecting the Low birth 
rate of the thirties. Between 1951 and 1961, however, the number of teen-age persons 
had increased tremendously. This growth of 35.1 per cent was the third largest in- 
crease experienced by any age group during the decade and was greater than that of 
the population as a whole. This unusual pattern of growth may be attributed to a 
complex mixture of low birth rate of the late thirties and early forties and the baby 
boom of the post-Second World War. 


The young adults (20-24), on the other hand, experienced one of the lowest rates 
of growth of any age group in the 1961 Census. Nevertheless, the rate of 8.6 per 
cent was a marked improvement on the 2.9 per cent growth of the previous decade. 


TABLE 2.3. Percentage Increase of the Population Aged 15-19 and 20-24, 
Canada, 1931-41 


Age group 


Total 


Census decade population 


20 -24 


percentage 


Po eo eae. Ree os 5 Pits o rey, 13.3 
PEE SCE BAS 2 ee oe re — 8.5 ya 
NE ek Oe a Oana dec ener er nere ae BOVE 8 6 

25 4 8.7 
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(1) Not including Newfoundland in 1951 and 1961. 
(2) Including Newfoundland. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-4, Tables VIII and XI. 


Provincial Distribution 


There were notable differences in the distribution of young people in the dif- 
ferent provinces of Canada in 1961. The proportion of teen-agers was highest in New- 
foundland with Quebec and New Brunswick running a close second. British Columbia had 
the lowest proportion of teen-agers, being closely rivalled by Ontario. Quebec had 
the largest proportion of young adults and British Columbia, the lowest. Table 2.4 
sets out the distribution among the provinces and includes the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon which, it will be observed, had the lowest proportion of teen-agers and 
the highest proportion of young adults of any part of Canada, a condition which is 
due to heavy migration. These interprovincial differences reflect variations in the 
birth rate as between provinces, as well as the influence of migration upon the age 
structure of the population. 


(4) Dependency ratio is the population under 15 and 65 years and over as a per- 
centage of the population 15-64. 
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TABLE 2.4. Number and Percentage Distribution of the Age Groups 15-19, 20-24, 
and 15-24, as a Proportion of the Total Population of Each Province, 1961 


Age group 
Province 
No. No. yA 
Newfoundland ..........6 457,853 43,829 30, 238 74,067 | 16.2 
Prince Edward Island .. 104,629 8,875 6,344 LSYQES F145 
Nova’ Scotian. watie. 737,007 64, 239 49,31) | 113,550 | 15.4 
New Brunswick ......... 597,936 53,514 37,419 90 £933 -}"1Se2 
Quebetminn 4ah Ban aes 6 532595211 467,426 369 , 633 837,059 | 15.9 
OnGATLOjs. pee Sezer ik 6,236,092 436,883 | 386,966 823,849 | 13.2 
Mani tobar «st. eee. cums 921,686 70 , 808 59,007 £29, 8i5tni4ct 
Saskatchewan’ v.0025 28. 925,181 72,864 56,996 129,860 | 14.0 
AL DE LE Aes. Rec seuet. ee... meee 1,331,944 99,004 89,154 188,158 | 14.1 
British Columbia ...... 1,629,082] 112,653 95,230 207,883 | 12.8 
URKOMS pots, on ie. scat 1 < tee 14,628 765, 765 1,109 bo B74 b2 8 
Northwest Territories 2259965 1,699 Y eer ih] 3593840 LE 


Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.2-2, Table 20. 


The rate of growth of the young population varied widely from one province to 
the next over the decade 1951 to 1961, as is evident from Table 2.5. British Colum- 
bia's teen-age population increased by 60.4 per cent and its young adults increased 
by 19.3 per cent. By contrast, Saskatchewan experienced only a 6.4 per cent increase in 
its teen-age group and a decline of 9 per cent in the older group. Quebec and Ontario 
exhibited rates of growth in both age groups similar to each other while the Prairie 
Provinces showed great variability. The loss of population in the young adult group 
experienced by Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island probably reflects the off-farm mi- 
gration of young adults to more highly urbanized provinces. 
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TABLE 2.5. Percentage Increase of Population in Selected Age Groups, 
for the Provinces, 1951-61 


Province pee ae 4 

| percentage 
eet CDSG As Ee oe i ne os 44.2 | i 
Fre PTS eh ESTs i ee i re 7 0 — 3.2 
TONER SS SS iol. cree aieiee: (ia a: rns rn 24.7 6 .6 
RCE CRMs oss cole © aise sis sis.c sort b> sv ew eb-te sce eae se 24.9 2.4 
CLUS SA Go .28 55S SGC Ge SRA means (nies aaa ane 38.5 8.4 
OnCROm ss)... « pasa ean Gorate te eye ew Raw he G wood cola’ SP0Rs % 4 gus 5 abe 6 Ee 38 .4 9.8 
eRe osc Soc Se ashes bi.ss'is soe 63.0 blake cs fees Qe ake 23 .8 0.4 
ESD SLES Tee SSSR RCS De BORE ORE ane ibaa manag. Bgl 6 .4 = 920 
Neate PER Belo 8 oe feos os on to Lene eile 0 0: bo 8X Sacha’ oh (oh 0 eh aha’ dbs 33.6% 18.0 
Bh tekcte ST EMAIL Che pes Bias Ys Lcpechodne 6° ks.colp « Suche lore V4 samaeile CPugshatoas 60 .4 ips as) 


Source: 1961 Census Builetin 7.1-4, Table 4. 


Rural -Urban Distribution 


In the 1961 Census, urban areas are defined as all cities, towns and villages of 
1,000 and over whether incorporated or not, plus the urbanized fringes of metropolitan 
and other major urban areas, and certain smaller cities if the city together with its 
urbanized fringe was 10,000 population and over.(5) The remainder of the population 
is classified as rural. 


The great majority of Canada's population lived in urban areas and, as Table 
2.6 illustrates, this general pattern was repeated in the case of its young people 
albeit to a somewhat lesser degree. Thus 69.6 per cent of the total population 
lived in urban areas while the proportion of those under twenty-five who were urban 
dwellers was 66.8 per cent. _Young adults have an above-average tendency to settle in 
urban centres. This is a reflection of two sets of circumstances. One set is repre- 
sented by the drift away from the farm occasioned by large scale mechanization of 
farm operations and the resultant lack of employment opportunities. Complementary 
to this is the pull to the city with its better opportunities for higher education 
and training and its wider range of occupations and industries. By contrast, rela- 
tively larger proportions of teen-agers live on farms than do young adults, a cir- 
cumstance accounted for by the basic difference in the orientation of the two age 
groups. During the teen years farm conditions meet his basic educational and other 


(5) 1961 Census Bulletin 1.1~-7, Introduction. 
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needs, but by the time he enters the early twenties the limitations become restric- 


tive and the young person moves on to non-farm and to urban settlements in greater 
numbers. 


TABLE 2.6. Percentage Distribution of the Population Undev 25 Years, 
Rural and Urban, Canada,(1) 1961 


Rural 


= 


percentage 
Under e253 we nce seeds ate eae Pee eee ree ee 12.5 20.7 66.8 
ES 1 Oia sialy. scutes Wecare ka een ole ake re oe 15.0 19.5 65.5 
Ny SU Riso ig dee ee Sue ee Sing en ener ee 9.3 17 of 73 0 
TOE le ccnp eee sets eee) a hua eee 11.4 19 .0 69 .6 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.2—2, Table 21. 


Sex Composition 


Table 2.7 sets out the sex ratio for Canada and the provinces for selected age 
groups for 1961. Males exceeded females for Canada as a whole and for the teen-age 
population, but for the group aged 20-24 there was an excess of females. This excess 
has been attributed in part to a certain degree of underenumeration of males in this 
age group rather than to basic demographic factors.(6) 


The sex ratio showed considerable variation from one province to the next both 
for the over-all population and for each of the age groups which are the subject of 
this study. It is interesting to note that although females aged 20-24 years exceed - 
ed males of that age group for the country as a whole, only in three provinces, Que- 
bec, Ontario and Alberta, did they outnumber the males. Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia were the provinces with the highest ratio of males to females. The teen- 
age population showed a strong preponderance of males over females in most of the 


provinces. Newfoundland was the exception with a ratio of 1,002 males per 1,000 
females. 


(6) 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-4, page 4-5. 
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TABLE 2.7, Sex Ratio of the Young Canadian, by Provinces, in 1961 
(Sex ratio = males per 1,000 females) 


CANADA eesceeooseeeeeeeseeeeeseesees @ 


© eels ss eeocsose 984 
NéwEeundi end Bi. ois s sco's ala he « “EU AL SIC Gare ‘023 
Sater POW GTO LAC (are Midis sf c6 fe vies cola cease 4 ace 1,079 
NOVATOCOELA “sieid wis os 0 + o's. Be De Tore e Pe enerets ota ask Sans 1,075 
Pie RAW CK 0 55 tlc 50 0 ste Mares 0% a ste Ee Rees © 1,007 
Be nS ee a ree sate cabana wheres arastiniviineniits 960 
ONCALIO ses cs ss 5 ss e's Sie diets see's 4 SORES ROR De 968 
MAMMCODE "Ss cs ct ces ces ss Sara ers iets wee ss 6 siete ens yo: ‘chasenel Sere 1,014 
Saskatchewan ........ Siseiwiw at Wa aislshleaie 64480 96 v9 ime 1,034 
REDS CE oss as ws osu: Sei valine -RAbAlsae Seepeie sie Meh»: ails S000 sloth 922 
British Columbia . TB lS TS a i oye ofete 1,006 


Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-4, Table 1 and Table III. 


The Native and the Foreign Born 


As Table 2.8 illustrates the foreign born represented 15.6 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of Canada at the 1961 Census, but only 9.6 per cent of the young people. It 
will be observed that the proportion of foreign born tends to rise fairly regularly 
with age, with the result that the highest proportions of foreign born occur in the 
age group 65 and over. This is a reflection of the high level of immigration 
which occurred during the period prior to 1921 and to a lesser extent to the 
immigration between 1921 and 1930. Although there was very heavy 
immigration of young people in the 1951-61 decade, these numbers were 
added to a much larger population and did not have the same impact on the young adult 
age groups as the foreign born who arrived in the earlier part of the century. This 
explains why at the 1961 Census the foreign born constituted a much higher proportion 
of the older age groups than the younger ones. 
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TABLE 2.8. The Foreign Born as a Percentage of the 
Total Population, by Age Group, Canada,(1) 1961 


“a 


Foreign born 
Age group 


percentage 


O- 6. beers ech eee ea ey 
SG ak ss MEade he Mandar end eer e 4.4 
6 a0 Wales aevire iieem ahammar: AM mre ay ee Tet 
LSQA es TRS as Oe ORR EER RE 9.6 
Da Sree icine use E Ne. eee ea : 18.2 
S5EAK 2.4 BED ads oe ee een reson “933 
ESOL. wee Me ore Ce ater oie eed Rea 2469 
55-64 hci dverseete te ara Hee Kets fed 35.8 
G5 = 09) cecate oo cp ol oie ties ik opepemusrees are Ara es ary 
70+ Se Merete PLO Looker ; 39.4 

OUR Los. 5 APH e c ePOe P rns 15.6 


(1) Includes Newfoundland in 196]. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-4, Table XV. 


Of the immigrant population aged 20-24, 60.4 per cent arrived in the period 
between 1956 and 1961. This is no doubt a reflection of liberal immigration policies 
of the Canadian Government during this period as well as the result of certain abnor- 
malities in the international situation. Chief among these was the Suez crisis and 
the Hungarian revolution of 1956 which swelled the number of immigrants to 282,000 
persons in that year alone.(7) 


The immigrants of the 1956-61 period comprised a large number of young people. 
Indeed, about one fifth of them were aged 15-24. By contrast, it will be observed 
from Table 2.9 that only a very small proportion of persons who were 15-24 years of 
age in 1961 had arrived in the period 1931-45. This is not to be interpreted as 
resulting from a dearth of young immigrants in that period. Rather, immigrants like 
the rest of us tend to grow old with the passing of the years. The majority of them 
would have moved into higher age groups in the span of the thirty years since their 
arrival. Those who still qualified as "young" in 1961 must have been eight years or 
younger at the time of arrival. 


(7) Davis, N.H.W. and Gupta, M.L., Labour Force Characteristics of Post-war Immigrants 
and Native-born Canadians, 1956-67. Special Labour Force Studies No. 6, DBS, 


September 1968, page 8. 
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TABLE 2.9. Immigrant Population by Period of Immigration, by Selected Age Groups, 
Canada,(1) 1961 


Period of immigration 


1931-45 1946 -50 1951-55 


No. 


Immigrant 
population 


Age group 


1956 -61( 2) 
No. 


Wal Seca he ots 113,402 6,834 31,185 39,435 35,948 | 31.7 
Ae 71: nga ear 137,676 4,824 Rests a 34,077 83,198 | 60.4 
15-24 06 aE er iene: 251,018 11,658 46,762 Jasna 119,146 47.4 

Canada(3) — 2,844, 263 |120,148 303,984 567,190 635,942 | 22.4 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes the first five months only of 1961. 
(3) Total includes the pre-1931 migration. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.3-i1; Table 125. 


Ethnic Origin 


The distribution of young Canadians by ethnic origin differs somewhat from that 
of the population as a whole as far as the two main ethnic groups are concerned. 
Whereas, in the total population, persons of European origin exceeded those of Brit- 
ish origin by 9.2 per cent, among young persons aged 15-24, the difference was 15.9 
per cent. (See Table 2.10.) . 


Among the Europeans of all ages the French constituted the largest sub-group 
representing over 30 per cent of the population of Canada. The young people of 
French origin, however, constituted a larger proportion of their age group than did 
the French population as a whole. French teen-agers were 35.9 per cent of all Euro- 
pean teen-agers and young adults of the French ethnic group were 33.5 per cent of 
all young adults. 


Among the dozen or so other European ethnic groups, and among Asiatics and 
Native Indians and Eskimos, the distribution of young people fairly accurately re- 
flects the distribution of the group as a whole. 
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TABLE 2.10. Percentage Distribution of the Population Aged 15-24, by Ethnic Group, 
Canada,(1) 1961 


Age group 
Ethnic group Total 
15-24 15-19 20 -24 
percentage 
CANADAS vr ce 1s ifrdeece oe aa ee oa) anata Net the Petre Scare met ene e 100 .0 100 .0 100 .O 100 .0 
British Teles Pi och fas Fae tad Ae ee BAM 43.8 40 .3 41.1 39.2 
Other JEuropedn §..0. tess ee ig i oe Sa es a 53 .0 56.2 55 .6 57.0 
FEAHCH Cree SPOT ALE TR CME DE RELL OOM 3 30 .4 34.8 35.9 33.5 
Aust rian s—1nsO cS rere rere eer eer ee ee ee 0.6 rn 0.5 0.4 
Crock? anidus Love ki: adc ace eidtev mac aene ee eo eee te 0.4 Ons 0.3 0.4 
Finnish .o....+ 2088 Be ee Se ee eae ey eer. er ee 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Se a ee er eee ee ee ee 5.8 5.9 5.3 6 .6 
Hungarian ... 584. 69) Sone. Oe ea eee. eee Ge O'eer 0.6 (ae 0.8 
Ltalian® «6c. oR... ore. Sere eo ree PAS. Dale 1.8 i fea 
Vewiall vt skeet eee aco SDM ent aeRO eT 1.0 0.8 0.9 0.7 
Nett et lands. ints Stee ee ote Pe Sree one pore aes ere Zak 2.4 2.4 oath 
Polish or. Aes BO Dee. RS CR eee 1es8 1.4 Led ieee 
Risatan eet. Ce ee «eee eee . pine Ce. Sea ee O27 0.6 0.6 0.6 
SCANGITIAVI AL: fr ee Fe eG ass SN ares Aone oe Ona 251 2¢1 Qi b 
URYarnian  . << co Re ee ee Eb Pee ee esas A 2.6 2.4 2.4 225 
OQCHEE Cn ce ee Oe POR «CRED 6 een Re Te | 1.9 1 A eG ie 
STAC TC aie acetate ie eae ee eee 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.8 
Ghinese” fe. 8 res Soha Fs Soe fa ret oe ee eee | 0.3 0.3 OBZ 0.4 
JAPANESE Oe 5 OM as Oe on ses the ea ts MU s Gece aR Oz 0,2 G32 O 2 
Other «tire os Se Pes ain ae ee oe Oe ee ce ree 0.2 OZ Oz Om2 
Native indian and Eskimo’ <s. 06 ©. 46 < sey ee «bee x2 Ped 1.45 1%5 
Other And fot” stated <0." ee Le. tee ee I Le4 1.3 5 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

Note: British Isles includes English, Irish, Scottish and Welsh; n.o.s. = not other- 
wise specified; Scandinavian includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 

Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.3—2, Table 81. 


Language 


Approximately 63 per cent of the young people reported in the 1961 Census 
that they speak English only and 20 per cent French only. So far as bilingualism 
is concerned, the young have the edge over their elders. Only 12.2 per cent of the 
total Canadian population speak the two official languages compared to nearly 17 per 
cent of persons between 15 and 24 years of age. This doubtless reflects the growing 
awareness among young people and those responsible for their education of the 
realities of the bicultural nature of the Canadian community. 
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The linguistic proficiency of the Canadian people as a whole, however, is not 
very meaningful given the size of the country and the diversity of the regions and 
provinces. Table 2.11 which sets out the distribution by provinces is more 
interesting and relevant. 


It reveals as one would expect that Quebec was the most bilingual province 
in the country. What is more interesting, however, is that the young people of 
Quebec are more bilingual than their elders. While 32 per cent of them speak 
both English and French, only 25 per cent of the total Quebec population do so. 
New Brunswick rates next in linguistic proficiency with 19 per cent of its total 
population compared with 28 per cent of its young people being able to speak both 
languages. The disparity between the young and the general population is similar 
to that which exists in Quebec. Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba take third place and the gap between the young and the rest of the 
population is considerably narrower. The three Western Provinces and Newfoundland are 
the least bilingual provinces and the gap between the young people and the rest of 
the population is very narrow. 
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TABLE 2.11. Percentage Distribution of the Population by Age Group 
and Official Language, by Provinces, 1961 


Age group 
Pane |__15-19 15-24 | Total 


percentage 

Newfoundland ; 

Enolipne on lyst. ee stee electors creer ena? 98 .9 97 .6 98.4 98.5 

French only aie # ores ¥ ole eel eeuel 6 ire bleeds s\6l a1 (1) Os O-l 0.1L 

English and French ..........esssees- 0.9 Ley 1.3 1.2 
Prince Edward Island 

English. only# unk: brakes “pene oon 92.1 90 .6 91 oo 91.1 

French <onlywe: dee wae «fous eres aReretyttye 0.3 0.3 0.3 1.2 

English. and French, .:05\:.-% :ne a ow aes 7.6 8.9 8.1 7.6 
Nova Scotia 

Engii env Only (orcs cok ocala viele « ravers 93 .0 91.5 92.3 S252 

RSCONICH MOM LY. cyctte ss ya ererets HEA SNC creas 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.8 

English and French «.......0sse0ce000 6.7 8.0 rice 6.1 
New Brunswick 

Erbe retin Om Lye ire stsleyshsteiseexsteges: cece te oa -uareees 56.2 60 .6 58.0 62.0 

BAPStel Oly: sss «che reer aerator tenet on Pas erie 16 4 10.7 14.0 18.7 

Englteh and. rencht of ge == om ns ey 23 28 .5 27 .8 19.0 
Quebec 

Ein PCs Ort Py fancy hatha: seencoin eiteatenae serene ene 8.4 Tet 11.6 

Prench OnLy -s sins autism sensu eas 63.9 53 4 59.3 61.9 

Englien and French a.icn..ss ne ee 28 .5 37.2 32 4 25 .4 
Ontario 

Bagel feb ot bye satewectcue, 6. os, ch olerolenencuet ame S7iak 85.2 86 .2 89 .0 

Perenebi on lis74 macs cpace sie See tthies «lame tenouan ie oes 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.5 

English “and wE reels seg. ete om. ew rene | Lig.) 12.0 LL 9 Fe 
Manitoba 

Englign Only 2 tde cel cots erent y 90 .0 88.4 89.3 89 .6 

BY OMEM COMA, tte lone tis 00s ANes osksie les euecanerars 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.9 

Eng ltsheand. & renche srnc ots arte yee ae 9 .6 10 .4 10 .0 7.4 
Saskatchewan 

English, only 16.0 tinoetee wee 94.4 93.3 93.9 93 .6 

Frenche only iret ait %..cicaees Sin eee 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.4 

Englishwend Erenchtess2 aes. ames nate 5.2 539 5.5 4.5 
Alberta 

Bt r Gah Pork yc says vis ewe a aoa en 94.5 Do Ste 93.9 94.1 

ESC ONES (0.1 Gir amerarenp pat ch ater gto ta ieee ar aa Oct 0.2 0.2 0.4 

English Vand. Prenc haste eee 5.2 5.9 ie 4.3 
British Columbia 

Eng lish* only 2%. soe . Gant eee 96 .3 94.2 95.3 95:3 

Brenciivonly>.. A250. Fae tai. Reon. Seer. ee 0.1 0.2 0.1 O<2 

Englishwandar rench 2. Gove. en eee 3.5 4.7 4.1 $*5 


(1) Less than 0.05. 
Source: Cat. 92-556, 1961 Census Bulletin 1.3-5, Table 96. 


a BIBS 
As Table 2.12 indicates bilingualism was fairly widespread in urban areas and 


was least so on the farms. Only 8.4 per cent of farm youth spoke both languages com- 
pared to 16.9 per cent of all young people and 19.7 per cent of young urban dwellers. 


TABLE 2.12. Percentage Distribution of the Population by Age Group and 
Official Language, Rural and Urban, Canada,(1) 1961 


Official language Total 
15-19 20 -24 15-24 


percentage 
Canada 
No SES Tie AG SS PES RN, OES ay aie a RP er een 62.3 62.9 62.6 67.4 
er EI sages fag. ceradiny + a> 9. oe Pouch" eae neko is» Pauae 46% 0 218 17.4 19 .8 19.1 
Owe SM GRO LE eR CR gis ha a sds Met atbce alle, vin. ayd 15.6 18.5 16 .9 t222 
EEA TES APTS IE WR oy <8 OF o'r Yes » ee 0.4 Pe 0.8 1.3 
Rural farm 
2 ESO) og OURS Sea ER ells oie rae ee 60 .7 60 .3 60 .6 67.1 
ee ONS el elas Be es ony ound ae 8 cask’ ape on apsin 31.1 30.5 30.9 26 .5 
En gaeh sand: Mrenchirisiss < sic sth, Ait h aye! ces) «p05 a 8.1 9.20) 8.4 aw 
emt er rl LS UCWOL BSTC Ge oie oldies ss staie + a 2 feos Owl 0.2 0.1 0.7 
Rural non farm 
artes MOET Ot ek RR se PAS § ain 65.3 66 .5 65.8 68.3 
Perl RGM Vane Ee aie tale atd Si ical alle 2 aan aiely sie io. 22.4 19.1 21.0 20 .9 
Pi ee ANON, Free it, sitet Laas we lyst a ella selaile gn 11.6 13.2 1243 Die 
NeEPGWe Se Hae LUSOeNO GER TENCH Ciwis .aitp eee ioe o aie, +s 0.6 Oey 0.9 Lub 
Urban 
Bie VU Ae, eae ls Ses sh Shale sel Bs 61.7 62.4 62.0 67.1 
PORCH ODN its Fi urvis » Tisispeud « Rams. cael» Eee Si Lois 1 5ys2 17.4 ys 
Bee PA SR MANGe ED COMO aio caj ciate sli tile oo ame a eke fe» ahd iele Bie) 21 .0 LD, 14.1 
Neither English nor French .........sseeeeees 0.4 1.3 0.8 1,3 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.3-5, Table 95. 


Marital Status 


Variations in the proportion of married and single persons in a population is 
a complex function of changes in social norms and expectations, fluctuations in eco- 
nomic growth, facilities for higher education, employment opportunities and conditions 
of war and peace. These interact with the more significant demographic deteminants 
such as birth rate, death rate and rates of migration. The resultant ratio of mar- 
ried to single persons reflects the interplay of these economic and demographic fac- 
tors. The trend in the marital status of the young Canadian appears to reflect 
rather vividly this interrelationship. 
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Between the censuses of 1941 and 1961 there had been a tremendous increase in 
the proportion of persons aged 15-24 years who were married. As Table 2.13 illus- 
trates, in 1941, 14.7 per cent were married. By 1961 the proportion had risen to 
23 per cent. The bulk of this growth, however, had taken place in the first decade 
from 1941 to 1951, a period which spanned the Second World War and the early part of 
the Korean conflict. Such periods are traditionally noted for the upsurge in mar- 
riages which accompanies them, and the increase of 7 percentage points in the decade 
under discussion seems to confirm that this one was no exception to the general rule. 
In the following decade from 1951 to 1961 the growth in the proportion of married 
persons declined to a mere 1.3 percentage points. See Table 2.13. 


The increase in the proportion of young people who were married between 1941 
and 1961 occurred among teen-agers as well as among young adults; but the major con- 
tribution to the increase came from the young adults aged 20-24. In the twenty-year 
period under discussion the proportion of married persons had increased by 17.6 per 
cent and the major part of the increase had taken place in the first decade. 


The changing proportions of men and women who were married between 1941 and 
1961 are quite interesting. The proportion of married women had increased from 21.5 
per cent to 31.9 per cent, an increase of 10.4 percentage points. The change in the 
proportion of young married men was less marked, rising by 6.4 percentage points. 


In the population as a whole the proportion of males and females married was 
roughly equal. However, for the age group with which we are primarily concerned in 
this study, there were great disparities in the proportion of females married rela- 
tive to males. In the 15-24-year-old group as well as among teen-agers and young 
adults, the proportion of married females far exceeded the proportion of married 
males in each of the decennial censuses from 1941 to 1961, underlving the well -doc- 
umented fact that girls tend to marry earlier than boys and to marry boys who are 
older than themselves. It will be observed that the disparity has declined since 
1941 when there was something less than one married male to three married females. 
By 1951 the ratio had risen to a little over one to two, but has not changed mate- 
rially since that date. These changes would seem to indicate that boys have been 
marrying at a younger age, and this is indeed borne out by the statistics which re- 
veal that the median age at marriage of Canadian males had dropped between 1941 and 
1951 from 26.3 years to 24.7 years. That young women marry earlier than young men 
is further emphasized by the fact that in 1961, in the group aged 15-24 while the 
proportion of single females was just over double that of married females, the ratio 
of single to married males was almost six to one. 
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TABLE 2.13. Percentage Distribution of Selected Age Groups by Marital Status and Sex, 
Canada, 1941-61 


Marital status 
and 
age group 


Sources: 1941 Census Vol. III, Table 7; 1951 Census Vol. II, Table 1; 1961 Census 
Bulletin 1.3-1, Table 78. 


Place of residence is of some significance in influencing the age at which 
people tend to marry. Table 2.14 sets out the distribution by marital status and 
place of residence of young people and the population as a whole at the time of the 
1961 Census. 


In the population as a whole the proportion of urban dwellers who were married 
was slightly greater than the national average. Among young people, however, both 
teen-agers and young adults, the tendency is for larger proportions to be married 
if they live in rural non-farm areas than if they live in urban areas or on the fam. 
This may be related to the fact that young people in cities are busy pursuing their 
education and training courses of one kind or another and therefore tend to postpone 
marriage. Many rural non-farm dwellers are, in fact, city workers who live in rural 
areas adjoining large cities and commute to and from the city daily. 


Rural farm dwellers have the lowest proportion of married persons: 63.3 per 
cent compared to 66.6 per cent for Canada as a whole. The small proportion of farm 
teen-agers and young persons who are married relative to the urban and rural non-farm 
residents is quite remarkable. This is largely explained by the poor opportunities 
for employment and the low wages of farm workers. These factors inhibit the tendency 
to marry and act as a spur to out-migration away from the farm. The bulk of those 
who remain are likely to be children living at home employed as unpaid family workers. 
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TABLE 2.14. Percentage Distribution of Selected Age Groups by Marital Status, 
Rural and Urban, Canada,(1) 1961 


Age. group Single | Married | Widowed | Divorced 
percentage 

Cangdal. or tle ern ORE A Se a eee 26 +) 66 .6 GES O .4 
PSST Oe Re Se a ee meres 95.0 4.9 ( 2) (2) 

SL oe) Oa et SY SA nc OR a roel Bony hie PCE Seer 54.9 44.9 P rok 
Ruralt tan shee eee Ss ee Svar 63°38 4 Oni 
TS =10" 658 ONS a a OR a ce eee 97.6 24 (2) (2) 
20 -24 Se ee (6% 6 Wel a. ay 6-16:56), 6.6) w (or 6 Obl «6 Kernel © O66) 0)er Ol Ure, OO) 6 70 7 29 we Pa C>) 
Rural+ non-fat ‘so... 2d ted oe le ee 26.5 66.7 6.5 Vays’ 
T5219 ee tt ee ee ee er ee Se ae | 6 3 (2) (DB 
20 -24 © enriemieri em @ller ie 0a er “er ienieh ie ere "verte ele eee ene: Temig vere erst ene ne 49.7 50 1 @) l 0-4: 
Uebarr oc eins ee Oe A ee eee eee eee 25 .6 67.1 6.8 O35 
TAS ee bec Shs in kr eeey Sects Maes cotlae Todaie Oc as Neiccnlen eee 94.9 Sleek (2) 2) 
20 -24 ©. .6 @ @ «© lu. O16) 66, 6) Sipe) <0," 6 6) (e616), '@ © 1016 16 0) 61 6) O28 ene. Te 54 oh 45 ohl .t 1 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
C2yeless than. 0.05" 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.31, Table 78. 


Summary 


In this chapter an attempt has been made to present some of the demographic 
characteristics of the young people of Canada. This is considered as important 
background material against which to study and analyse the social and economic fea- 


tures of this important section of the population. A brief summary of the findings 
now follows. 


The changing structure of the Canadian population which has its origin mainly in 
changes in the patterns and level of fertility has resulted in a decline in the pro- 
portion of young people from 20 per cent to 14.3 per cent in the course of the sixty 
years since the turn of the century. The decline affected both teen-agers and young 
adults. The rate of change of both sub-groups, but especially the teen-agers, has 
fluctuated rather widely from one census period to another, reflecting the complex 
mixture of low birth rates of the early forties and the baby boom of the post-war peri- 
od. In the last intercensal period from 1951 to 1961, the rate of growth of the teen- 
age population was greater than the population as a whole and was the third largest in- 
crease experienced by any age group. Young adults, on the other hand, had one of 
the smallest rates, but compared to the 2.9 per cent increase in the preceding decade 
the growth by 8.6 per cent between 1951 and 1961 represented a very remarkable change. 
There were also considerable variations in the rate of growth between the provinces. 
British Columbia's teen-age population increased by 60 per cent in the 1951-61 decade 
compared to Saskatchewan's 6.4 per cent. 
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Young adults had an above-average tendency to settle in urban centres, a condi - 
tion which is explained in tems of the lack of employment opportunities on farms 
and the pull of the city with its better educational and work opportunities. Teen- 
agers, however, stayed on at the fam in greater proportions, a fact which reflects 
basic differences in the orientation of the two age groups. 


The sex composition of teen-agers follows that of the total population with a 
predominance of males over females. The excess of females which appeared in the 


20-24-year-old group is probably due to some underenumeration of males in the 1961 
Census. 


Ten per cent of the young Canadians were foreign born, and nearly half of them 
had arrived here in the period 1956-61. Certain differences in ethnic origin as 
between the young people and the total population are apparent from a breakdown by 
age groups. Whereas in the total population persons of European origin exceeded 
those of British origin by 9 per cent, among young people 15-24, the difference was 
16 per cent. Also young people of French origin, the major ethnic group after the 
British, constituted a larger proportion of their age group than did the French 
population as a whole. 


The linguistic ability of young people as measured by their knowledge of the two 
official languages was superior to that of the total Canadian population in every 
province. Wide differences in linguistic proficiency existed both among young people 
and the total population from one province to the next, with Quebec and New Brunswick 
rating highest, and the three Western Provinces and Newfoundland, lowest. Young 
people tended to be more bilingual if they resided in urban centres than if they 
lived on the farms or in rural areas. 


The years between 1941-51 witnessed tremendous increases in the proportion of 
young people who were married, a fact which underlies the increased fertility of the 
succeeding decade. This period also saw the general reduction in the median age at 
marriage of men from 26.3 years to 24.7 years. Young people were least likely to 
be married if they lived on farms. 


Having looked at the population size and structure, sex composition, ethnic 
origin, place of birth, language and marital status, we proceed in the next chapter 
to focus the analysis on the organization and structure of the young Canadian family 
and to draw attention to the living arrangements of various types of families. 


a 
CHAPTER ILI 


THE YOUNG FAMILY 


The type and composition of the family, its size and structure and the nature 
of its living arrangements form the subject matter of this chapter. These 
characteristics tend to have direct influence upon the economic well-being of the 
family and, for that reason, they are considered an essential part of the profile of 
the young Canadian. 


The 1961 Census defined the family as a married couple with or without sons 
or daughters who have never married regardless of age; or a parent with one or more 
unmarried sons and daughters living in the same dwelling unit.(8) According to this 
definition Canada had 4.1 million families on June 1, 1961. Of this total number, 
187,000 were families whose heads were under twenty-five years of age. Thus, 4.5 
per cent of all Canadian families were young families. 


The head of the family is usually a male person, and 94.1 per cent of all 
young family heads under 25 years of age were men; nearly 6 per cent of young 
families had female heads, a phenomenon which may be largely accounted for either 
by divorce, desertion, separation, or death of the spouse. As Table 3.1 indicates, 
the distribution of heads of families, by sex, is almost identical for young 
families as for all families. 


TABLE 3.1. Percentage Distribution of Families by Sex of Head, Canada,(1) 1961 


All family heads All family 
£ head 
Sey ae under 25(2) heads 
3 No. v6 No. a 


All family Wend 8: 4%. este Sba.'s see secteur bene 187,077 | 100.0} 4,147,444 | 100.0 


Ma POMS tee rccane stele: o's ster stane ehe Me: ecete shite e artes vals Meaetemene 176,084} 94.1 3,075 32290) ose 


Fema LlemhGad, coiame Svane else ete vieGiele etoile oletely ft eesuere ts ame me 10,993 ae 212 52kD 6.6 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) Family data broken down by 15-19 and 20-24-year age groups are not available. 
Source; 1961 Census Bulletin 2.1—7, Table 73. 


Family Types 


Families are classified according to the existence of various types of living 
arrangements between the spouses. Structurally complete families or normal families 
are those in which husband and wife are both present. Where there is only one 
partner and the marital status is reported "married", families are designated 
according to whether the husband only or the wife only is present; the census data 
however, do not specify whether such persons are living apart because they are 
separated or deserted, or for other social or economic reasons. 


(8) 1961 Census Bulletin 2.1-—5, Introduction 
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Table 3.2 which shows the distribution of families by structural type, 
indicates that the proportion of structurally complete families among the under 
twenty-five age group does not differ materially from that of the population as a 
whole. There is, however, a small difference in favour of young families which can 
be explained by demographic factors such as the higher incidence of death in 
the total population 15 years and over compared with that in the age group 15-24 
years. As Table 3.3 shows, 6.5 per cent of the population in the former group were 
widowed compared to 0.1 per cent in the latter. The percentage of divorces was 
also greater in the adult population. 


TABLE 3.2. Percentage Distribution of Families with Heads Under 25 Years of Age, 
by Structural Type of Family, Canada,(1) 1961 


Family heads | All family 


T £ famil 
ee under 25 years heads 


No. No. 
ey Re eee ere ne oe hs whe eke cee she 157,077 : 4,147,444 
Husband and wife at home 5 3,800,026 
PROG OM A OME agian. 8 os as asics. sic ge yt aces 80 e : 27,679 
TEE Srp) ey tipo) 0.1 Seelam ape pg a me iar ao? eae a an : 81,120 


RENAME MRT CAKE o Sir aioe occ wich e ts eis 0s b edtors es 84s 42,154 
WiGOwed Bemqre NEAG coo ce cc ee bes oes bike oh oe : | iy jal gs & Ks} 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Less than 0.05 per cent. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.2—1, Table 7. 


TABLE 3.3. Distribution of the Population 15-24 Years of Age, 
Widowed and Divorced, Canada,(1) 1961 


Population Population 
Bees 15-24 15 and over 


percentage 
SE en... 5 6 cine eans sir ate «ones mings Ont | ante 
DR eRe ee Ure eee ete ie oscar este « olalinerey & «oes p06! ac (2) 0.4 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Less than 0.05 per cent. 
Source: 1961 Bulletin 1.3—1, Introductory Table. 


These two factors of higher death and divorce rates among the total adult F 
population, however, do not tell the whole story. Separation for one reason or 
another is an important contributor to structural incompleteness, but statistics on 
this variable could not be available. The data which we have, show that two per 
cent of all families in Canada consisted of wife only at home. The proportion of 
such family types among young families was more than twice as high as the national 
average; 4.2 per cent of all young families were headed by the wife only. This 
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means that 7,955 young women under 25 years of age had the responsibility of heading 
a family. 


It does not, however, imply that all of them had to shoulder the financial 
responsibility of supporting the family of which they were the head, although in 
certain instances such may well have been the case. Where legal separation is 
involved it may be presumed that financial support has been arranged through the 
courts. But quite apart from this, the statistics on wife only at home contain an 
uncertain number of women who live apart from their husbands, not for marital 
causes, but because the husbands are posted away from home for extended periods of 
time, either in the army or the foreign service or for some other unspecified 
reason. 


Family Size 


Young families had a total of 178,663 children, 96.5 per cent of whom were 
under six years of age. Table 3.4 shows that young families contained a far larger 
proportion of these pre-school children than is averaged for all families in Canada, 
a situation which is explained by the fact that these women are at the beginning of 
the childbearing cycle. This has important implications for the economic activity 
of married women. The presence of pre-school children is an inhibiting influence 
upon the ability of the married woman to enter, or stay on in the labour force 
unless arrangements can be made for the care and protection of the children during 
working hours. As may be seen from Table 3.5, 36 per cent of these young families 
were childless compared with 29 per cent of families in general. The practical 
consequence of this demographic condition is that the young married woman has 
greater opportunity of continuing to be economically active than married women in 
general. The birth of the first child usually signals withdrawal from the labour 
market and it is assumed that additional births increase the restraints. Thus, 
of the structurally complete families where the husband and wife were both present, 
there were 101,877 wives under 25 years of age in the labour force. Table 3.6 
indicates that approximately 64 per cent of them were childless, 24 per cent had one 
child only and 12 per cent had two plus children under fifteen years of.age. It would 
seem from these statistics that the possibility of a young wife who lives with her 
husband remaining in the labour force is decidedly influenced first, by the presence 
of any children, and secondly, by the number of children under fifteen years of age. 
As the size of the family grows the proportion of young wives in the labour force 
diminishes. The pattern is not quite so well defined in the case of all wives in 
general. Where there are no children under 15 years of age, half of this group are 
in the labour force. Where there is one child only, about one-fifth stay on. How- 
ever, as the size of the family increases to two or more children the proportion of 
all wives in the labour force rises to 29 per cent. This trend is quite the oppo- 
site of that evidenced by young wives, and seems to follow from the fact that 44 per 
cent of the children of all families are from six to fourteen years of age and 
would therefore be of school age. With the children at school the possibility of 
mothers going out to work is greater. Ninety-six per cent of the children of young 
wives are of pre-school age, hence their low participation rate. 
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TABLE 3.4. Number and Percentage Distribution of Children Under 6 Years of 
Age, and 6-14 Years of Age, by Age of Head of Family, Canada,(1) 1961 


Children at home by age 
Under 6 years 6-14 years 
No. he . oan. 


hostel len bh, | 2,901 572011434, 2 | .3,4406 5.569 


Age of head 


vs 


Polat BARRA) Sonn ae Aisin ob tacts s on sadicns once oie 44,3 


BES NANCE on Schnee + apcgncelo <bcnd dud scsat dae 178,663 £1 2539h 119625 RSE 
(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 2.1-—9, Table 80. 


TABLE 3.5. Percentage Distribution of Families by Number of Children 
and Age of Family Head, Canada,(1) 1961 


Number of children 


Age of head 
dot EGnitoons | stan 34 
percentage 
PA eet OC Bi Bn Me) ile cca: 3,6 oc as 8 Behe Gievelece nce me 29. .3uneOe eds 2nd 20. 9 8.9 
He cre ihe we ile re eee os Sts Sn sls diol es o oem, eles wi Sushece eons 36.4 | 39 Plicltel ad 5.9 0.3 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 2.1—9, Table 80. 


TABLE 3.6. Husband-Wife Families with Wife in the Labour Force, by Age of Wife 
and Number of Children Under 15 Years of Age at Home 


| Families by number of children under 15 years 


Total 


PeaahGWit? families 


pl ar a pre ee ar ee ee 101,877 65,328 | 64.1 24,431 


BRP WEVeS fete PP Pe. TVET 791,685 392,902 | 49.6 LeOs 977 


Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 2.1—11, Table 93. 


The disparity between the distribution of young families and all families 
increases as the number of children per family grows. It will be seen from Table 
3.5 that only 5.9 per cent of the "under twenty-fives" had 3-4 children compared 
to 20.9 per cent of all families. The average of one child per young family is also 
well below the average of 1.9 children per family among all families; this is as 
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expected because the female under 25 years has still to go through significant 

portion of her fertile period. There were, however, important differences in the 
distribution of young families by the average number of children, depending upon 

the structural type of the family. These are shown in Table 3.7 which reveals 

that 38.2 per cent of structurally complete families had only one child compared 

with 62.8 per cent with husband only at home. This is, however, not a valid com- 
parison because of the inherent bias caused by the census definition of "family". 

A one-parent family must have at least one child to constitute a family, whereas a 
normal (husband-wife) family may be childless but still a family by census definition. 
In the case of larger families it is interesting to note that greater proportions of 
incomplete families had 3-4 children than was the case for structurally complete 
families. For example, in families with husband only at home, and wife only at home, 
the proportions with 3-4 children were 8.3 per cent and 12.5 per cent, respectively. 
These compare with 5.5 per cent of structurally complete families. It is tempting to 
speculate that large families exert pressures which lead to the break-up of the 
marriage to a greater degree than is the case with families in which there are fewer 
children. However, the evidence is too sketchy for establishing a causal relationship. 
It must be borne in mind also that the statistics on wife only at home includes 
families who are living apart for other than marital causes. Caution is required in 
interpreting the data on husband only at home as this is a relatively small number. 


There is also another way of interpreting these figures which takes the view 
that greater proportions of broken families had 3-4 children because the probabi lity 
of remarriage may be inversely proportional to the number of children. However, in 
the absence of distributions by number of times married it is not possible to be 
conclusive and the confounding of cause and effect continues to blur the issue. The 
table also shows that the average number of persons in Canadian families was 3.9. 
Young families tended to have fewer persons; the average was 2.9 persons, and this 


number tended to decline to 2.4 persons when the head of the household was a widowed 
male, 
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TABLE 3.7. Percentage Distribution of Families with Heads Under 25 Years of 
Age According to Marital Status and Sex of Head, by Average Number of 
Unmarried Children Under 25 at Home, Canada,(1) 1961 


Families by number bee grates 
Stniceeat number of |number of 
type Total persons 
per 
fami l 
percentage 
All family heads 
Canada ;. «.\. wee tk, 147, 444 ‘ 2022) 20.6} 20.9 8.9 Lo 3.9 
All family Fas | 
Mier to es 187,077 : SU alia, 5.9 0.3 1.0 239 
Husband and wife at 
home under 25 ... 174,574 : Sorc tiels.. 325 a O,2 0.9 2.9 
Husband only at | 
home under 25 ... 883 . 6% 62.8 | 26.6 8.3 O27, Ls 235 
Wife only at home 
Thats Cot adie ds ae eee Ey G42 bes ; Tk SN Roe i ae re | 1...6 2.6 
Widowed male head 
UL pi dct Ran da 37. 70037) 2426 8.1 (2) 1.4 24 
Widowed female head 
UNGE 2D Bas ick kav Aaa ote tne 2 Re a We | 1.4 1.8 2.8 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

(2) Less than 0.05 per cent. 

* Due to the census definition of the family, these figures are not likely to be 
valid. They are probably the result of mechanical error. 

Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.2—1, Tables 7 and 8. 


Living Arrangements 


The typical pattern of living arrangements of Canadian families is one in 
which each family maintains its own separate household. This is the normal arrange- 
ment although attainment of it by many Canadian families is a phenomenon 
of the period since the end of the Second World War. Such departures from this 
practice as do exist are probably due to very special reasons. Cases of elderly 
widowed parents living with their children are not uncommon although the idea of 
Homes for the Aged is becoming more acceptable. Table 3.8 presents the distribution 
of families who maintain their own household by type and age of head. It will be 
seen that 94.3 per cent of all families exhibited the normal pattern of separate 
households. However, in families where the head was under 25 years of age, this was 
less general. Only something over three quarters of all young families maintained 
their own household. 


The tendency to follow the normal living pattern varied with differences in 
the structural type of the family. As the table indicates, these variations were 
apparent both for young families and for all families in general. The structurally 
complete family in which both husband and wife were present was the type most given 
to maintaining its own household, and the disparity between the proportion of young 
families and all families was least in this kind of family organization. A large 
majority of the families in this category of both age groups maintained their own 
household. 
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TABLE 3.8. Percentage Distribution of Families by Type and Age of 
Head Maintaining Own Household, Canada,(1) 1961 


Maintaining own household 


Type of family All family heads All family 
under 25 heads 


percentage 
AYP family Head Sancta. seterceeens «cea el cream mama 7806 94.3 
Both husband and wife present. «..... 4-5 82 32 95.4 
Husband only present foo) sen sictera ye heresies 33,20 of hte 
Wile Only PYeSent  hocwie. wus epee iecke en ace eens 263 2 68.1 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.2-1, Tables 7 and 8. 


The alternatives to the normal pattern of living arrangements are twofold. 
The options are either to live with relatives or to become lodgers. Table 3.9 sets 
out the distribution of young families and all families according to the nature of 
the shared accommodation which they occupy. Slightly more than one in five young 
families shared accommodation with others. Fifteen per cent of them lived with 
relatives and nearly 7 per cent as lodgers. Families with widowed male heads were 
the type most likely to share accommodation and the majority of them lived with 
relatives. Of the structurally incomplete families, those with widowed female heads 
were the ones least likely to share accommodation. Separated couples showed greater 
inclination to live as lodgers than any other family type. However, the number of 
persons in these categories is rather too small to have any real significance. 


Broken families displayed a more tenuous propensity to maintain their own 
household. Families with husband only at home were more likely to do so than those 
where the wife only was at home. This is doubtless related to the greater financial 
ability of men to meet the expenses of maintaining a separate household. Women are 
usually saddled with the responsibility of keeping the children, and this combined 
with their lesser earning ability is a powerful factor influencing them to share 
accommodation with relatives when the family relationship breaks up. This is true 
both for the “under twenty-fives" and for broken families in general but the dis- 
parity between these two age groups was very great; a far smaller proportion of the 
young tended to maintain their own establishment. Thus, whereas 77.2 per cent of 
all families with husband only at home maintained their own household, only 35 per 
cent of such families did so if the husband was under 25. In the case of young 
families with wife only at home the proportion of those maintaining their own 
households was hardly more than one in four. 


It would seem, then, that age and sex are important factors in the decision of 
Separated couples to continue living in their own establishment. They are, however, 
not the only factors. Financial considerations play an important role. 
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TABLE 3.9. Percentage Distribution of Families Classified According to Marital 
Status and Sex of Head Under 25 Years of Age, by Type of Living 
Arrangements, Canada,(1) 1961 


Living arrangements 


Marital status 


and sex of heads 
of families 


Main- 
taining 


Total 
families 


Not maintaining 
own household 


own 
ee Total(2). Lodging 
No. percentage 
All family heads 
COIRCIGe cite oles ores sien se 4,147,444 94.3 Da 3.8 Lid 
RR Ea sonic de “ok big ENG tbs 187 ,077 78.6 21.4 14.6 6.5 
Husband and wife at home 
COLTS CS ee 3,800 ,026 95.4 4.6 3.0 1.5 
UOC Deb css vg bb bccn ob cs 174,574 | 82.2 he ae | 11.9 8 
Husband only at _home 
REN ER red SR igs sung oils psneies 27 , 679 |: ties 22.8 16.0 6.4 
Jhe ang 9d paagieeenaanpRpaCn areas 883 35.0 65.0 Slul 12.9 
Wife only at home : 
CaaS te ee 81,120 68.1 31.9 2184 8.4 
Level vent) dF > A aR RD, Cee em 7,955 26.2 73.8 57.4 55 
Widowed male head 
CANGG tate it oat Reine iis 42,154 90.3 o.7 4.8 ‘8 
Ue Bi so yk xs-eon) > Cason’. t 37 24.3 1D<1 70.3 524 
Widowed female head 
RAPA G wah ahi, bay's a teak: ofoake o' 171,503 }100. 91.1 8.9 6.8 led 
WRG i256 o Bib cima @ heh Meee. 571/;100. 49.0 51.0 44.0 5.8 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes other types of families not maintaining own household. 
Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 2.1-7, Table 73; and Bulletin 7.2-1, Tables 7 and 8. 


Factors Influencing the Sharing of Accommodation 


Economic conditions are extremely relevant in the decision of young people 
not to maintain their own household. Table 3.10 shows the distribution of wage- 
earning families classified according to the earnings of the head of the household 
and the type of living arrangements. It will be seen that in young families as well 
as in all families in general, the proportion of those who maintain their own house- 
hold increases with an increase in earnings up to the $10,000 bracket. When earn- 
ings of the head of the young family were under $2,000, 32.6 per cent shared accom- 
modation and three quarters of these shared with relatives. This proportion fell to 
10.4 per cent in the earnings bracket $4,000-$5,000 and to 8 per cent when earnings 
rose to $5,000-$6,000. 
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However, the fact that some families of both age categories continued to share 
accommodation even when they were in a high earnings bracket is significant. In 
1961, 6 per cent of young families in the earnings bracket $7,000-$9,999 and 9.2 per 
cent in the over $10,000 bracket were either living with relatives or as lodgers. 

Of those in the $10,000 plus group, 7.1 per cent lived with relatives. On the other 
hand, it must be noted that at equivalent levels of earnings smaller proportions of 
all families shared accommodation than did young families. Thus, for example, in 
the bracket $6,000-$7,000, only 1.5 per cent of all families shared accommodation 
compared to 6.5 per cent of young families and even in the very low range of $2,000- 
$3,000, 9.4 per cent of all families shared living quarters compared with 21.4 per 
cent of young families. It would appear then, that in the early years of marriage, 
young couples are prepared to live with relatives for a while in order to save money 
to buy a house or to continue their education or for some other goal which they 
consider to be important. It may even be that they continue living with their 
parents in order to help the latter financially. However, it must be concluded 

that though economic considerations may not be the only circumstance which in- 
fluences young families to share accommodation, nevertheless they are very powerful 
factors. 


TABLE 3.10. Percentage Distribution of all Wage-earner Families and Those 
with Heads Under 25 Years of Age Classified According to Earnings of 
Head, by Type of Living Arrangements, Canada,(1) 1961 


All wage-earner Wage-earner families with 
families heads under 25 
Sones Maintaining | Living Maintaining Living 
own with Lodging own with Lodging 
household _ | relatives household ]| relatives 
percentage Retna 
All wage-earner 
heads ad anptie ash 94.3 oP) 2.0 81.3 EAR 6.3 
Under $2,000? ... .. 87.4 8.0 4.0 66.5 24.4 8.2 
S$’ 2,000-$2,999 .. 90.4 559 Jao 185 14.2 Tue 
3,000-.135999..4. 93.9 33:6 2.4 85.5 5.0 Loe 
4,000- 4,999 .. 96.3 PARC 1.4 BY. a 4.6 
5; 000-" 559992. 97°06 15 0.9 9220 4.2 3.8 
6,000- 6,999 .. 98.4 LO 0iD eps ite 5 eae 320 
7 s000- 9,999... 99.771, 0.6 0.3 93.9 sat 2:9 
10,000 and over 99.5 OS 0.1 90.7 deo L ples | 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.2-1, Table 9. 


Working Wives 


Young couples exhibit cansiderable co-operation in economic matters and share 
to a degree in the earning of family income. Table 3.11 sets out the distribution 
of structurally complete families with heads under twenty-five years of age in which 
the wife was a member of the labour force and a wage-earner in 1961. In one out of 
every four such families the wife was in the labour force. This compares with one 
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out of every five families in general. The higher incidence of young families who 
have no children (see Table 3.5), no doubt, contributes to the greater participa- 
tion of young wives in the labour force. The table also indicates that 24.4 per 
cent of young wives earned wages compared to 17.3 per cent of all wives. 


TABLE 3.11. Percentage Distribution of Husband-Wife Families According to 
Wife's Participation in the Labour Force, and According to Wife being 
a Wage-earner, for the Group with Head Under 25 Years of Age, 
Canada,(1) 1961 


All husband- 
wife families 


No. 


Husband-wife families 
with head under 25 


No. 


Wife's status 


All husband-wife families ........... 3,800,026 393,216 | 100.0 


Wgtemdy Pabour. force. 46. denn oe oN os So 791,685 101,877 


2509 


Wite a Wace-earnerG2) od elise ls wins | 658 ,526 96,045 2h 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes wage-earner wives not reporting earnings. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.2-1, Table 10. 


Earnings of Working Wives 


The earnings of working wives varied considerably. Table 3.12 sets out the 
distribution of families in which the wife was a wage-earner, by size of earnings. 
Most working wives earned relatively little. This may be partly a consequence of 
engaging in part-time work, or of working in those occupations and industries which 
pay low wages. The largest proportion of young working wives earned between two and 
three thousand dollars per annum. Nearly one in three were in this income bracket 
compared with one in four of all working wives. In the highest earnings bracket of 
$5,000 and over, young working wives rated very poorly, compared to working wives in 
general. Only 0.4 per cent of young wives earned in this upper bracket in contrast 
to the 2.1 per cent of all wives whose greater age and experience were probably the 
chief factors in putting them in this category. 
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TABLE 3.12. Percentage Distribution of Husband-Wife Families with Wife a 
Wage-earner, by Earnings of Wife, Canada,(1) 1961 


All husband- 
wife families 


Husband-wife families 
with head under 25 


658 ,526 


(o) 


All wage-earner(2) wives .........246. 


Earnings «under “$1,000... . 2... shies ste 
S17000 25 15999. 55. San ome cme ern ese ee 
2 O00 2.90 Oa. sith. Sasha encase ree ane noe 
SGOOO = 74 99 Saw... sade eee, s\ «ane eee 
5,000 2and  OVEE oo... cide wenslic eee seme 


172,678 
162,994 
166,070 
P29 5192 
13,537 


MON Ore 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes wage-earner wives not reporting earnings. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.2-1, Table 10. 


Summa ry 


The young family tends to adopt the same pattern of living as all families in 
Canada. By definition, the head of the family is a male person if both husband and 
wife are present. This is usually the case, but exceptions to this rule occur 
both among young people and more generally in the population as a whole. 

In each of these groups there were between six and seven per cent of families in 
which the head was a female, a circumstance which is attributable to the fact of 
divorce, desertion, separation or death of the spouse. 


More than 90 per cent of families in both age categories were structurally 
complete, having husband and wife at home. More young families, however, had the 
wife only at home than was the case with all families. The statistics reveal that 
there were 4.2 per cent of young families with wife only at home, although many of 
these would have been persons living apart for other than marital reasons. The 
average number of persons per young family was 2.9 and the average number of chil- 


dren was 1.0. These figures compare with 3.9 persons and 1.9 children for families 
in general. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the children of young families were under six years 
of age as might be expected from the fact that the wives are at the beginning of the 
childbearing cycle. This has important bearing upon the economic activity of young 
married women. The data seem to confirm the observation that the probability of 
young wives staying in the labour force is reduced with the birth of the first 
child, and the arrival of each additional child constitutes a further deterrent. 


The vast majority of all families maintained their own separate household, 
although young families did do to a somewhat lesser degree. Although maintenance of 
a separate household is the ideal and normal type of living arrangement, adherence 


to it varied with variations in the structural type of the family and with the size 
of the family income. 


Considerable co-operation exists between husband and wife in the economic 
sphere. One in four young wives was in the labour force compared with one in five 
for the population as a whole. Twenty-five per cent of young wives earned wages but 
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these were generally at the relatively low level of between two and three thousand 
dollars per annum. 


We have seen that the living arrangements of young families vary with the 
variations in the type and size of the family and with the family income; we have 
also noted that young couples co-operate to a considerable degree in the earnings 
of family income although the amount, which the wives bring in, is usually relatively 
small. In the next chapter we shall look at the education of young Canadians and 


attempt to measure the degree of progress which has been made in the field since 
the census of 1951. 
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CHAPTER IV 


EDUCAT ION 


Attempts to measure and evaluate the degree of educational attainment of a 
population are fraught with difficulties; conceptual problems obtrude at the outset; 
questions as to what constitutes educational attainment rise to the fore; decisions 
have to be taken as to whether the measure of education is the length of exposure to 
teaching in an educational institution or whether it is the accomplishment implied 
by having reached a certain grade of schooling. 


Number of years of schooling by itself is inadequate as a yardstick of attain- 
ment. It takes no account of acceleration of bright students or failures and conse- 
quent repetition of grades of the less adept ones. As a result, equivalent number 
of years of schooling could be indicative of considerably differing degrees of educa- 
tional achievement. Inter-group comparisons based on years of attendance at school 
are therefore less meaningful. Qualitatively they convey very little. 


On the other hand, the concept of the grade level reached, presents equally 
sevious difficulties. The educational system varies from province to province and 
grade names imply different qualitative standards according to the geographical 
context. Moreover, there have been changes in the grade organization of schools and 
in the terminology used over the years, so that there are problems of reporting educa- 
tion received under older systems in terms of the current one. Of a similar nature 
is the difficulty experienced in interpreting and equating foreign education to the 
Canadian equivalent. With our large immigrant population many of whom have received 
substantial part of their schooling in their countries of origin,.any attempt to mea- 
sure the educational attainment of the Canadian people in terms of the "grade level" 
reached (as an index), has to take into consideration the complexities and diversities 
involved. 


Nevertheless, the United Nations and the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
have for some time advocated the "grade level" system, and in 1961 the Census of 
Canada, having decided that the advantages of reporting the education statistics 
qualitatively outweighs the disadvantage caused by the difficulties of obtaining the 
data in a consistent form, switched from the "years of schooling" concept to the 
"“srade level" reached. As a result we were able to obtain for the first time a 
complete picture of the general educational level of the entire Canadian population, 
both those currently attending school and those who had terminated their formal 
education as of June 1961. From these data it is possible to describe the level of 
education attained in tems of certain broad well-defined categories which have uni- 
versal connotations, such as elementary, secondary or university training. 


Statistical data on education based on the "grade level" concept, however 
provide only a limited guide as to the educational achievement of the Canadian peo- 
ple since it is restricted to formal education received at schools or universities 
and takes no account of strictly vocational training such as teachers' or nurses’ 
training, business college courses, trade and technical schooling or on job training 
which is a very important source of training in certain occupations and industries; 
nor does it give any consideration to the wide variety of cultural courses offered 
by numerous organizations not strictly within the formal educational system. 
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Educational Attainment 


Nevertheless, within the limitations imposed by the available data, this chap - 
ter attempts to describe the educational attainments of the young Canadian. Looking 
at the age group 15-24 as a whole, including both those who were attending school 
and those who had left school by June 1961, it was found, as Table 4.1 indicates. 
that 66.9 per cent had some secondary education. However, just over half of these 
had three to five years of high school, the rest of them having dropped out in the 
first two years. Higher education attracted 5.8 per cent of the population in this 
age group but only 1.1 per cent of them had acquired a university degree. 


The data give no indication of the numbers who has post-graduate training of 
any kind. 


TABLE 4.1. Number and Percentage of the Total Population Aged 15-19 and 20-24, 
Both Attending and Not Attending School, by Highest Grade Attended, 
Canada,(1) 1961 


2,616, 205 1,432,559 1,183,646 | 100.0 


NOPSCNOOLS IIgs... kb se ee es 13,996 eo 6,620 0.5 7,376 0.6 
Elementary =e... 5.0 t So. 2 0 700 , 663 26 .8 366,065 25 .6 334,598 28 .3 
Less than’ 5 years ...... 54,176 2.1 24,978 eed, 29,198 Pe 
SMVEALSE Tce. oes wee 646 , 487 20.7 341,087 Fe Tee! 305,400 bd 
SEGOMOATVE hohe. cc cb eon ee 1 749,626 ~'66.9 | ~£5023,045 | 71.4 726,581] 61.4 
be VEAL. os tis 8 B29, 195 3137 528,292] 36.9 300,903 25 at 
B25 VYOALrS *e. se. s Bate e's s QZO;43. 0 3062 494,753} 34.5 Deda ed Sy bate Wa SA ®, 
SOMe@ UNIVElsSiltY c.f es. sss T272, 255 ey 36,142 be 86,093 iia 
University degree ........ 29,685 1.1 687 0.0 28,998 22% 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.3=-6, Tables 99 and 102. 


When the young Canadian is separated into the component age groups 15-19 and 
20-24, the picture changes somewhat and we find that 34.5 per cent of the 15-19- 
year olds had 3-5 years of secondary school and 2.5 per cent had some university 
education. However, inasmuch as 58.5 per cent of this age group were still attending 
school these figures must be considered as representing the attainment of the group 
at that point in time only. Comparisons with the 20-24-year olds would not be of 
any significance since 92 per cent of this age group had left school and can be pre- 
sumed to have teminated their formal schooling. Of this older group 9.7 per cent 
had some university education and 2.4 per cent of them had at least one degree. 


Table 4.2 compares the school achievements of those who were still attending 
school and those who had terminated their fommal education at the time of the 1961 
Census. This table indicates that teen-agers who were~attending school in 1961 had 
much more education than those who were not. Thus, of those attending school, 81.1 
per cent had some secondary education compared with 57.7 per cent of those not attend- 
ing, and 41.2 per cent of the former had 3-5 years of secondary school compared to 
25.2 per cent of the latter. Of the 20-24-year olds who were still in school 61.1 
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per cent had some university education and 13.8 per cent had at least one university 
degree; in the complementary group (aged 20-24) and not in school at the time of the 
census, however, the probability of anyone in the group having had some university 
education was very low; it will be observed that only 5.3 per cent of them had ever 
crossed the thresholds of the university and only 1.5 per cent had stayed on to com- 
plete a degree. 


TABLE 4.2. Percentage Distribution of the Population Aged 15-19 and 20-24, 
by Highest Grade Attended, Canada,(1) 1961 


Population 5-24 Population 10 years and 
attending school over not attending school 


Schooling Age group é Age group 
Total Total 
15-19 20 -24 hs MS 20 -24 


Percentages based on age group totals 


TOTAL “Sse « stenein 6, 08 100 .0 100 .O 100 .O 100 .O 100 .O 100 .O 
Nosschooliniguen. «ses sca. ae, = a 1.7 1.1 0.7 
Elementary G2): tari‘ <ee. 76 .7 £508 4.1 45.3 40 .3 30.4 

Less than 5 years ..... 44 .3 0.6 0.8 7.7 a3 236 

DAY CO CS ate sase were s © ees 32.4 14.5 3.4 376 37.0 2081 oe 
SCCOnda Ty aoa eo eee sag Ae A 81.1 34.6 47.0 575% 63.7 

I= ZY CALS, cacti tie sega 12.5 40 .0 5ie2 207 32.5 2792 

Da VOCALS iY iac.s vies eee ayer 8.7 41.2 29 .4 25538 2552 36.5 
Some university Sat iiw o.. la8 sa 47.5 3o1 0.8 3.8 
University degree ....... 0.3 (3) 13.8 2.9 (3) 1.5 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes kindergarten. 

(3) Less than 0.05 p.c. 

Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 1.3-6, Table on cover — Introduction. 


Historical Changes in School Attendance 


At any particular point in time the general level of education of the population 
as a whole is a function of school attendance in past periods. Table 4.3 sets out 
the proportion of the population in each age group that was attending school at var- 
ious periods in the past. It will be observed that there has been steady growth in 
school attendance since 1921 in every age group, but the increase in the teen-age 
and young adult group has been remarkable. The most dramatic change, however, had 
taken place in the decade 1951-61, during which period the proportion of persons in 
their early twenties who stayed on at school had almost doubled. This could doubt - 
less be considered a reflection of the awareness among those guiding educational 
policies and among the public in general of the increasing need for highly trained 
personnel to cope with the rapid growth in technology which characterized this decade. 
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TABLE 4.3. Proportion of the Population in Various Age Groups Attending School, 
Canada,(1) 1921-61 


Percentage attending school 


Census year Age group 


(1) Not including Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-10, Table III. 


The outcome of this augmented school attendance in the decade 1951-61 is seen 
in the larger proportion of young people who had achieved higher grades of educa- 
tional attainment in 1961 than in 1951. Unfortunately, because of the change in 
concept underlying these data from "number of years of schooling" to "highest grade 
attended" between these two censuses, it is rather difficult to make valid historical 
comparisons of the level of education of any particular group. Nevertheless, with ‘ 
the use of a formula devised for equating the number of years of schooling with cer- 
tain specific grade levels, it has been possible to make some comparisons, although 
this has been achieved at the price of sacrificing a considerable amount of detail. 
Two such regrettable sacrifices have been the merging of the fifth year of high 
school with university and the inability to differentiate university graduates from 
those who have had some years of university education. Notwithstanding these short - 
comings, Tables 4.4a, 4.4b, and 4.4c bring forth some interesting comparisons. 


Table 4.4a shows that the proportion of teen-agers attending school had in- 
creased from 40 per cent in 1951 to 58.5 per cent in 1961. In this decade the pro- 
portion who had five years of high school or more had risen from 6.1 per cent to 
10.1 per cent. The proportion of 20-24-year olds attending school had risen from 
4.8 per cent to 8.0 per cent in the same interval. There was only a slight in- 
crease in the proportion who had 1-4 years of high school and small reduction in 
the proportion among the group with 5 years of high school or more. The transla- 
tion of years of schooling to grade level could possibly have resulted in some 
slight distortion of the 1951 figures. The fact remains, however, that there had 
been an over-all improvement in the level of education during the decade. 
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TABLE 4.4a. Percentage Distribution of the Population Aged 15-19 and 20-24 
Attending School, by Highest Grade Attended, Canada,(1) 1951 and 1961 


15-19 20 -24 
Highest grade attended 
1950 1961 1951 1961 
percentage 
TOTALS os ae RE yA Se: AP Se Cage 100 .0 100 .O 100 .0 100 .O 
No schooling 6... . cece eee cece ence reece cence eeees - - - = 
Elementary less than 5 years .......-0sssseeevneens 0.8 0 .6 0.4 0.8 
Elementary 5 “Ve@ars Pe oo ag, BP creak ost Weer eta ens ten nenens 20 .0 14.5 3.5 3.4 
High school 1-4 years ...... ee eee cece cece reece eens 7F3IeL 74 8 19 .6 21 «2 
High school, 5th year-or MOTe iiss re new newer ores . 6.1 10.1 76.4 hail 
Percentage of the total population in the age group 
attending school. .c% atx. tensa cole sey tee eee 40.0 58.5 4.8 8.0 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: Calculated from 1961 Census Bulletin 1.3-6, Table 99, unpublished data 
from population tabulation, and 1951 Census Volume I1, Table 24. 


Table 4.4b compares the educational attainments between 1951 and 1961 of per- 
sons who were not attending school at those dates. The proportion of teen-agers not 
attending school who had 1-4 years of high school had risen from 43.6 per cent in 
1951 to 53.5 per cent in 1961 and the proportion who had five years of high school 
plus some university had tripled in the decade. Of the 20-24-year olds who were not 
attending school, 55.2 per cent had 1-4 years of high school in 1961 compared to 
47.6 per cent in 1951. Those with five years of high school or more had also in- 
creased, the proportion in this category having grown by one and a half times from 
8.2 per cent to 13.7 per cent. 
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TABLE 4.4b. Percentage Distribution of the Population Aged 15-19 and 20-24 Not 
Attending School, by Highest Grade Attended, Canada,(1) 1951 and 1961 


15-19 20 - 24 
Highest grade attended 
£951 1961 LoL 1961 
percentage 

Poor Pe. O0r. 1.0. Git dco! 1 -G.00n..1. 0, 082. 1. | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
NOrscwOOw Ime g a). « < h@eth «4 BM. Bote. se. Oe. ont 1.2 1.1 0.8 0.7 
BLeEReataAtyeeess tial. D VeaTs (Mii seh Meike. sabe Bialvevecn ete 34 343 3.0 2.6 
Biepencat oeyears) Sets... f.bame. 4. E RATS... L 50 .0 37.0 40 .3 2TSF 
Pa ceeeciOunmLen YeArsas... 4.0, ah.. 1. G.0R.. 2.0.88... 41. 43 .6 53.5 47.6 35 v2 
High school, 5th year OF MOTE ...... eee eeeeees sees | 137 5.1 8.2 16.7 

Percentage of the total population in the age group 
Pipe nL CHC ste SCHOOL oo. ccs nics a ete AM. eh 59 .6 41.5 95.2 92.0 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: Calculated from 1961 Census Bulletin 1.36, Table 102, unpublished data 
from General Population Section, and 1951 Census Volume II, Table 27. 


Taking the total number of persons in the population in each age group, 15-19 
and 20-24, including both those attending and those not attending school, and compa- 
ring their educational achievements between 1951 and 1961 it was found (as shown in 
Table 4.4c) that the proportion of teen-agers with 1-4 years of high school had risen 
from 55.5 per cent to 66.0 per cent and the proportion of 20-24-year olds with equi - 
valent education had risen from 46.3 per cent to 52.5 per cent. In the same decade 
there had been significant increases in the proportions of teen-agers as well as of 
those in their early twenties with five years of high school or more. The proportion 
of teen-agers having this level of education had more than doubled and the proportion 
of 20-24-year olds with equivalent education had increased by almost two-thirds; 
these may be deemed as a remarkable improvement in the general level of education 
of young people in a brief span of ten years. 
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TABLE 4.4c. Percentage Distribution of the Total Population Aged 15-19 and 20-24 


Attending and Not Attending School, by Highest Grade Attended, 
Canada,(1) 1951 and 1961 


Highest grade attended 
1961 1951 1961 195% 1961 


percentage 
TOPAL Ftp Qs «he Sei Eo clothe taehe set 100 .O 100 .O 100 .O 100 .O 100 .O 100 .O 
No Seehicol Bre ge... .ipenteitte « seen ce tee 0.7 0.5 0.8 0.6 0.8 0.5 
Elementary less than 5 years ...... PaEE | Lied 2.8 2.5 2.6 2a% 
Elementary 5. years. + 62... ..9.t~ «ee 3169 23 .8 38.5 25 .8 38 .2 24.7 
High school 1-4 yearsc?....0.0..... 55.5 66 .0 46 .3 5233 50 .8 59 3G 
High school, 5th year or more ..... 305 8.0 b1s6 18.6 7.6 ER. 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: Calculated from 1961 Census Bulletin 1.3-6, Tables 99 and 102, and 
1951 Census Volume II, Tables 24 and 27. 


Male and Female Differences in Education 


In the early decades of this century there was a tendency for teen-age girls 
to stay on at school longer than their brothers. As Table 4.5 shows, from 1921 to 
1941 the proportion of females aged 15-19 attending school consistently exceeded the 
proportion of males. During the early twenties social attitudes towards female em- 
ployment limited the range and choice of middle class girls to a few traditional 
occupations such as teaching and nursing and, as a result, many of them stayed on 
longer at school. Boys of the same age faced no such prejudice and, on the contrary, 
were expected to enter the labour force as soon as possible. By the latter part of 
the twenties and the early years of the thirties social attitudes were becoming less 
rigid, but the onset of the great depression which started with the 1929 crash added 
an economic restraint to the employment opportunities of girls as well as boys. The 
boys, nevertheless, left school and tried to find employment. Realizing the limita- 
tions, the girls continued at school for a littlevwhile longer. This is the signifi- 
cance of the greater proportions of teen-age girls than boys who were attending 
school in each of the census years from 1921 to 1941. The advent of the Second World 
War changed the pattern of labour demand; by 1941 the war economy demanded large num- 
bers of hands to man the assembly lines in munition plants and other war-oriented 
industries at a time when the young men were being syphoned off into the amy. Girls 
began to have a wider choice but the impact of this on the relative proportions of 
the two sexes who stayed on at school was not felt until the next decennial census. 
By 1951 the tremendous growth of the clerical and service industries had created 
extensive opportunities for young girls; this development paralleled the rapid tech- 
nological change and increasing automation of the industrial sector thereby creating 
urgent demand for improved skills and higher levels of learning among the work force. 
In response to this the proportion of both boys and girls at school made enormous 
strides; but the pull into the labour force generated by job opportunities in the 
less skilled occupations caused the rate of growth in the proportion of girls at school 
to slacken relative to that of boys, so that by 1951 the boys had caught up with and 
overtaken the girls. By 1961 the relative proportions had swung strongly in favour 
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of the boys with 61.5 per cent of them attending school compared with 56.0 per cent of 
the girls. 


TABLE 4.5. Percentage Distribution of the Population Aged 15-19 and 20-24 
Attending School, Canada,(1) 1921-61 


Percentage attending school 


eons 15-19 20 - 24 
sexes sexes 


(1) Not including Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-40, Table 3. 


The disaggregated figures of school attendance by sex for the 20-24-year-old 
group tell a different story. Men of this age group have always been predominant in 
the pursuit of higher education. In 1921 the proportion of men in their early twen- 
ties attending school was more than twice the proportion of women. The reasons for 
this are evident. In 1921 the place of the woman was considered to be at home. She 
was barred from many of the professions and from public life either by regulation or 
by the attitude of society. However, in spite of the social revolution which had 
taken place in the 40-year interval to 1961, it is apparent that the gap in the pro- 
portion of men and women seeking higher education had widened. In 1961, 11.5 per 
cent of young men aged 20-24 were attending school compared with 4.7 per cent of young 
women; the proportion of men attending institutions of higher learning was nearly 
two and a half times as great as that of women. Another way of looking at the situa- 
tion is in tems of the increases in school attendance made by each sex since 1921. 
The proportion of young men had risen by 8.4 per cent whereas the proportion of young 
women only increased by 3.2 per cent. This means that women are not keeping pace 
with men in the pursuit of education, a fact which is surprising in view of the grea- 
ter "emancipation" of women and a steady breakdown of barriers to entry into many 
professions. The greater proportion of women who marry early than was formerly the 
case is attractive as an explanation of this phenomenon, but the fact of increasing 
participation of married women in the labour force would seem to negate this expla- 
nation. It has been suggested that university education is expensive and where a 
choice has to be made priority is given to the son. It is probable that in upper 
income groups from which university students are mainly drawn, daughters are not 
interested in careers. These theories would seem to suggest that social attitudes 
toward higher education for women have not really changed very much. 


Today there is an abundance of white-collar jobs for women which require less 
than university education. It is tempting to conclude that the pull of the market 
place is stronger than that of the halls of learning. We should, however, not over- 
look the fact that it is becoming increasingly common for students to marry young and 
then the wife goes to work to help put her husband through college. It is also impor- 
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tant to note that a good part of the increase in male enrolment has been in the pure- 
ly scientific faculties which have been traditionally less attractive to women. 


Urban-Rural Differences in School Attendance 


Young people living in urban areas tend to stay on at school longer than those 
who live in the country. In 1961 the proportion of urban teen-agers and persons in 
their early twenties who were attending school was greater than that of rural dwel- 
lers and higher than the national average. The pattern was similar in 1951, but in 
both rural and urban areas great strides were made in the decade between 1951 and 
1961. In the country areas, however, the advances were greater than those made both 
in urban areas and in Canada as a whole. The consolidated school system which devel- 
oped during the fifties and sixties in several of the provinces is doubtless respon- 
sible for this improvement. These comparisons are set out in Table 4.6 which illus- 
trates that though rural youth still have a long way to go to catch up with urban 
dwellers in their participation in further education, the strides made in the last 
decade hold out the prospect of narrowing the differential at a rapid rate. 


TABLE 4.6. Percentage Distribution of the Population Aged 15-24 Attending School, 
Rural and Urban, Canada, 1951 and 1961 


Proportion of population 
attending school 


Area 
1951 1961 
percentage 
Rural ; 
15-19 e@eesne eevee e@eececeeovee & eeeeveoeveevee8 e@rcveceeee e © eoe 3h. $533 
20-24 eeees eeerereeree ee eevee esee ees e@eeeoeses eee eoeoceeee eee ° 320 be = 
15-24 eee eeoeseeeteeeeoe ee eee sees eesceeevoeeseee ee ees eeoeesvece Z2it6 35.8 
Urban 
15-19 eeceeve ee eee eee oo eeeeeeeeees eee s ° soe eoesne 42.3 60.2 
LOS ZOE. ON Saal ine ieee es ee bette vibe Steele as oVevieiey » ae’s 5.6 8.8 
15-24 @eeeeecevee eee ee ¥ Joes ee eseeeerv e e8 ew ee eee ° ° 22.9 35.6 
Canada 
15-19 eseooeceeeee ® ae aeersee eeseee 02888208 e@ervre ceo eev es eevee see ees 40.4 5825 
20-24 seeeeeeosee ee eee eevee eeee eoeseeoeese eeoes eevee ece eevee 4.8 8.0 
15-24 eoeeoeeeeeeeeseeeee reeves ° eoseenve * eeee2e800 28 eon eee 22.4 35.6 


Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1~10, Table VI. 


A look at the standard of educational attainment of young Canadians aged 15-24 
who were not attending school in 1961 and can therefore be presumed to have termi- 
nated their education at that stage, reveals certain interesting differences between 
rural and urban youth. Table 4.7 shows in very broad general terms the type of 
school attended, but does not specify the amount of time or the degree of attainment 
reached in each type of school by urban and rural dwellers aged 15-24 who are no 
longer attending school. It will be observed that greater proportions of the urban 
young had secondary and some university education and at least one university degree, 
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than was the case with the young people who lived in rural areas. 


TABLE 4.7. Percentage Distribution of the Population Not Attending School, by 
Highest Level of Schooling, for Selected Age Groups, Canada, Rural and Urban, 1961 
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Highest level of schooling 


Area and Some Univer- 
age group No Elemen- | Secon- univer- sity 
schooling| tary dary | sit davrce 


percentage 
Population 15 years and over 
Cansdawe re Posi. os ve Peres ce ae ue « 1.6 “52 47.4 3.1 YB) 
Rares ote See Homes EARP Oc IIE ae Ss 2.9 Sy -su7 36.4] 2.0 L20 
Urban 393.3 Ae Oe Nene es Pee het. re Laxk 40.2 51.4 3.6 B37 
Population 15-24 years 
Canada. ii. &sé Sete Mee otto Mexenets < 0.8 S309 61.6 ety 1.0 
Rurai” So ces is PE We eo ste HPS. 125 46.9 49.7 16 0.3 
Urban’ <.. th wate. + os ae Seo bediss rere ee =p oe 0.5 28.0 67.0 Sy P35 


Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-10, Tables XLII, XIV and XV; Denton, Frank T. and 
Ostry, Sylvia, Historical Estimates of the Canadian Labour Force, Ottawa, 
1967. 


Provincial Differences in School Attendance 


The proportion of teen-agers attending school in 1961 exhibited considerable 
variation according to the province in which they lived. It ranged from 50.1 per 
cent in Quebec to 68.0 per cent in British Columbia. The average absolute deviation 
of the provincial rates from the Canada rate was 5.3 per cent. Table 4.8 sets out 
the percentages attending school by provinces for 1951 and 1961 in the two age cat- 
egories 15-19 and 20-24. It will be seen that the average absolute deviation in 
1961 was almost the same as it was in 1951 but the relative deviation which expresses 
the absolute average as a percentage of the Canada rate was much lower. This is a 
result of the over-all higher attendance rates in 1961. These comparisons lead to 
the conclusion that the interprovincial differential in school attendance of teen- 
agers had narrowed considerably from 13.9 per cent in 1951 to 9.1 per cent in 1961. 
This may perhaps be interpreted as the outcome of some levelling of educational pro- 
vision among the provinces. 
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TABLE 4.8. Percentage Distribution of the Population Aged 15-24 Attending School, 
Canada(1) and the Provinces, 1951 and 1961 


Percentage attending school 


Province 15-19 : 20-24 


1951 1961 1951 1961 


CANADA e@®eeeseeese#es#s*s eeeoeseseeese#seee#ee#eeetse#eeeeoeess#e#es#e 8.0 
NéwEound lands; > c. scn e's ooo ciate wre Slate Siotemre 6 eee 222 3.9 
Prince Edward [sland V7. ose ae tees 6 8 een wes a 4.0 Oia) 
NovacScOtia “...ee0 ans a, Sere eee ce ee: 3.8 59 
New Brunswick’... .2.. ee SPOONS le ates ole netee S26 657 
Quebec Fre %.. cs ve wees Pe alee con Aye Sere A pe a 4.5 7.4 
OmUs Eto wks crc ore cus ctancteitetase let RE A ye eee ; eee. 8.8 
Marit CODa © acts 2 ase oe Se ai 5 a we ota ste stb Bealls. we 2e s og | 8.0 
Saskatchewan .......- Me Me ee: os an Siaoatarale tarerene 4.6 8.8 
Dele 08 aleetivensre sea: vhpareyeebeie Sly has Ci ele ater lence Peer ne 4.6 7.9 
BYLtisH. Coliimbial Tos ots abel chee ese sc) hare ast ami Meets Din pe 
Average absolute deviation ......2cssseesseusse Lied 
Average percentage deviation .....sseseeseeece ° L652 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-—10, Table l. 


Interprovincial differences in school attendance of young people in their early 
twenties were much greater than that of teen-agers during 1961. The average absolute 
deviation in 1961 was almost twice as high as in 1951, but due to the near doubling 
of the Canada attendance rate over the decade, the relative deviation was the same 
in both census years. That is, the degree of interprovincial variation in school 
attendance exhibited very little change over the period, standing at 16.7 per cent 
in 1951 and 16.2 per cent in 1961. Both in 1951 and in 1961 there were considerable 
differences between the provinces in the proportion of their young people who went 
on to higher education. 


Generally speaking, the three Western Provinces had the highest proportion of 
their teen-agers attending school in 1961 while Quebec, Newfoundland and Prince Ed- 
ward Island had the lowest. In the area of higher education all provinces west of, 
and including Ontario had larger proportions attending school than those lying to the 


east. In fact, the further east one goes the lower were the proportions of the young 
adults who attended school. 


Educational Attainment of the Immigrant Population 


Comparison of the immigrant and the native-born populations aged 15-24 reveals 
that a larger proportion of the immigrants who arrived in the 1931-45 period had 
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3 to 5 years of secondary education than the native-born Canadians. It is highly 
probable that such persons live in urban areas. They would be brought up like native 
Canadians and it is more than likely that their educational patterns would reflect 
those of the native population in the same areas. Among post-war immigrants, smaller 
proportions had only secondary schooling than the native born. It is interesting to 
speculate that the explanation of this lies in the fact that many of these persons 
spent their childhood years in Europe during the war and, as a result, their early 
education was seriously interrupted. This may have made it difficult. for them to 
cope with secondary education in the new environment. However, in the field of 
higher education, our statistics indicate that migrants of both periods surpassed the 
native born. The proportion of pre-war immigrants who had some university education 
was almost double that of the’ native born and the proportion with degrees was three 
times as great. These differences, however, are not realistic. The explanation 
probably lies in the fact that comparison of the 15-24-year-old pre-war immigrant 
with the native born of the same age group is not valid. The 1931-45 immigrant group 
would have no persons aged 15 years in 1961, and very few 16-year olds. The native 
born, on the other hand, contains large numbers of these young people who are not old 
enough to enter university. In the case of the post-war immigrants, however, the age 
distribution would be comparable with that of the native born, and as the data show, 
the achievement of these two groups in the field of higher education was not 
materially different. 


TABLE 4.9, Percentage Distribution by Highest Level of Schooling of the 


Canadian-born and Immigrant Populations, 15 Years of Age and Over According 
to Period of Immigration and Age, Canada, 1961 


Percentage distribution by level of schooling 


Period of 
immigration Total No Elementary | Secondary —_| 


Univer- 
and age : sity 
percentage 
GANADA 2 #%.i% 12,046,325 bead f213h35.521K22.,8 92841627 36 249 
Total Canadian 
DOrnes «nek 4 ae 9,471,082 Tez 6.67): 34230! 24438) 10.5. dod? 3:5 209 
Total immigrant 23'5:/519243 2.6 8.9 |39.9 117.5 7.1 4116.9 3.9 Seige. 
Canadian born 
i 5 Qasr... iets 253605,124 0.5 L-9nb2422 baeddel 14.5 24.0 4.6 | ie | 
1931-45 immi- 
grants 15-24 .. 11,658 O55 LeOuhb3<5eb28e9etldobnli2tal Bo Sta 
1946-61 immi- 
grants 15-24 ..|' 239,420 0.4 Ao dan) 3020. 27x bdil2e2et 19.9 | 1 


Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1—10, Table XIX. 


It is almost certain that the immigrants in the age group under discussion who 
arrived between 1931 and 1945 received the greater part of their education in this 
country. The post-war group may or may not have received their education here, but 
this cannot be ascertained with any degree of precision from census data since the 
age on arrival was not recorded in the census tabulations. 
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These somewhat higher educational achievements of young immigrants are prob- 
ably a result of the tendency of immigrants to settle in large metropolitan areas 
where educational facilities at all levels are more readily available. It probably 
also reflects the initiative of immigrant people and their great drive to succeed in 
a new environment. The highly selective nature of the Canadian Government's immigra- 
tion policy contributes in large measure to these characteristics. 


Summary 


By 1961 the great majority of young people living in Canada had some secondary 
education. Of the 67 per cent who had been to high school, more than half had stayed 
on for 3 to 5 years and most of these can be presumed to have graduated. Nearly 6 
per cent of this group had attended university but only 1.1 per cent had obtained a 
degree. There was, however, a considerable degree of drop-out from high school, a 
fact reflected in the comparative statistics of school attendance at different stages 
of the school-age period. For example, among the group 10-14 years, school attendance 
in 1961 was 97.1 per cent, but by the time they reached high-school age only 59.1 per 
cent were in attendance. Nevertheless, this was a great improvement from the previous 
census when only 40.5 per cent of teen-agers were attending school. Indeed this de- 
cade witnessed a tremendous upsurge of interest in further education both at the 
high school and the university level. The proportion of young adults attending 
school doubled and universities experienced great pressure to expand. The proportion 
of teen-agers with 1 to 4 years of high school had risen from 55 per cent in 1951 to 
66 per cent by 1961, and that of young adults had gone from 46.3 per cent to 52.5 per 
cent in the course of the decade. In the field of higher education the proportion 
of teen-agers with 5 years of high school plus some university and at least one 
degree had more than doubled and the proportion of young adults had increased by 
almost two-thirds. These findings bear witness to the tremendous strides which have 
been made in the education of the Canadian people in the brief span of ten years 
from 1951 to 1961. 7 

In the early decades of this century there was a tendency for teen-age girls 
to stay on at school longer than boys because of the limited options for girls. But 
the tremendous growth in the clerical and service industries during the fifties opened 
up employment opportunities for girls. At the same time the technological changes in 
the industrial sector created urgent demand for improved skills and higher levels of 
learning among the work force. These factors caused the rate of growth in the propor- 
tion of girls at school to slacken relative to that of boys, so that by 1961 the rela- 
tive proportions attending school had swung strongly in favour of the boys. 


Regional variations in school attendance of teen-agers persisted, however, in 
spite of considerable narrowing of the relative differential since 1951. The provin- 
cial variations in the proportion of teen-agers attending school in 1961 were quite 
large ranging from 68 per cent in British Columbia to 50.1 per cent in Quebec. These 
disparities were more remarkable in the area of higher education. Interprovincial 
variations in school attendance of the 20-24-year olds were almost double that of teen- 
agers and there had been little reduction over the decade. 
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CHAPTER V 


LABOUR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT 


The first part of this study examined the demographic and educational charac- 
teristics of the "Young Canadian" and set the stage for examination of his perform- 
ance in the economic field. The second part will be devoted to the study of the 
young in the major areas of economic endeavour and will analyse labour force 
participation, occupational and industrial attachment and income distribution. 


Economic activity refers mainly to those spheres of action which contribute 
to the production of goods and services. The degree of involvement in economic 
activity by any group of people in a country is measured in terms of its contri- 
bution to the supply of labour. An effort will be made in this chapter to analyse 
the contribution made by young people to the supply of labour; the changing pattern 
of their participation in the labour market will be examined in relation to changes 
in the educational level and opportunity and in relation to other social and 
economic dimensions of the country. 


A variety of problems in definition and measurement beset the comparison of 
labour force data from successive decennial censuses. The Canadian concept of the 
labour supply has undergone a number of changes since the first decennial census 
attempted to investigate it back in 1871. Prior to and inclusive of the 1941 
Census, the supply of labour consisted of all persons who were gainfully occupied. 
"Gainfully occupied"' was a concept which centred on occupation and implied habitual 
or customary occupation with an open-ended reference period. Thus, a person was 
counted as part of the supply of labour according to whether he had a customary 
occupation irrespective of whether he was engaged in it at the time of the census. 
On the other hand, persons seeking their first job who obviously had no occupation 
could not qualify as gainfully occupied. They were therefore excluded from the 
supply of labour. It is evident that this definition affects the measure of 
economic activity of some groups more than others, and the bias falls particularly 
heavily upon the young people with whom we are most concerned in this monograph. 
This group is also affected by another qualification which excluded part-time 
workers, since many students whose customary activity is attending school, also 
contribute to production on a part-time basis, either in the labour market or by 
assisting the family in production at home or in the family business. 


By the time of the 1951 Census, the "gainfully occupied" approach was dis- 
placed by the "labour force" as a criterion of labour supply. The labour force 
concept implied a description of activity with respect to the labour market at a 
point in time. The emphasis had shifted from occupation to activity in a partic- 
ular reference period. Persons were in the labour force and therefore constituted 
part of the supply of labour, if in a certain reference week clearly specified, 
they satisfied one of the following criteria: 


(1) had a job and were working; 
(2) had a job but for one reason or another were not at work; 
(3) had no job and were looking for work. 
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With the exception of Indians on reserves, every person in the non-institutional 
population 14 years of age and over answering to this description was counted in the 
current labour force and was among the economically active. 


By 1961 the definition had again changed somewhat to include Indians on 
reserves and to exclude the 14-year olds. These changing concepts of the economi - 
cally active combined with administrative changes in the minimum age at which 
persons are legally qualified to engage in economic activity, have resulted in a 
sort of statistical jungle which makes any attempt to study historical. trends in the 
supply of labour or the degree of participation in economic activity by a specific 
group or region an extremely difficult problem. Indeed, such comparisons were 
considered virtually impossible prior to the appearance in 1967 of the Census 
Monograph, "Historical Estimates of the Canadian Labour Force" by Frank T. Denton 
and Sylvia Ostry.(9) This was the first attempt to present historical estimates of + 
the labour force on a consistent definitional basis and as such has been an invalu- 
able aid to research in this whole area. In attempting to study historical changes 
in the economic activity of young Canadians, I have relied heavily upon it. 


The "Historical Estimates" are in terms of the labour force fourteen years and 
over and the breakdown starts with age group 14-19 years. For reasons of conve- 
nience, therefore, in discussing participation rates we shall extend our definition 
of the "Young Canadian" to include the fourteen-year olds and shall study young 
people in two main groups, 14-19 and 20-24-year olds. 


A remarkable feature of the teen-age group is its diminished role in the 
economic activity of the country in the course of less than half a century from 1921 
to 1961. The proportion of persons 14-19 years old who have a job or are looking 
for work, has fallen off dramatically since 1921. This participation rate dropped 
from 49.1 per cent at that date to 40.8 per cent by 1941, and after a slight 
recovery in the boom year of 1951, fell again steeply to 36.2 per cent at the 1961 
Census. In the course of the forty years under consideration the proportion of 
economically active teen-agers had shrunk by 12.9 per cent. This is in marked 
contrast to the participation rate of the population as a whole which has hovered 
between 55 per cent and 56 per cent through the entire period, notwithstanding 
various structural changes which it has undergone. It is in striking contrast with 
all other age groups shown in Table 5.1 in all of which, with the exception of the 
65 years and over, the rates have risen since 1921 by varying amounts ranging from 
7.0 per cent for the 20-24-year olds, 4.4 per cent for the 25-34-year olds and 29.8 
per cent for the 35-64-year olds. The participation rate of the 65 plus group 
experienced a change in the same direction but in greater degrees than the youngest 
group, dropping by 15.7 per cent to nearly one-half its 1921 level. 


(9) Denton, Frank T. and Ostry, Sylvia, Historical Estimates of the Canadian Labour 
Force, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1967. Earlier attempts to provide historical 
estimates on a consistent basis are found in Canadian Labour Force Estimates 
1931-45, Reference Paper No. 23 (revised), Ottawa, 1957. The annual estimates 
are by sex from 1931-45 and for both sexes combined from 1921-30. The method 
of adjusting the gainfully occupied census data differs from that used in the 
more up-to-date study by Denton and Ostry. 
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TABLE 5.1. Labour Force Participation Rate in Selected Age Groups, for 
Both Sexes, Canada,(1) 1921-61 


Canada 
ot | 14-19 | 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-64 


Census year 
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(1) Excludes Newfoundland, and includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: Denton, Frank T. and Ostry, Sylvia, Historical Estimates of the Canadian 
Labour Force, Tables 3 to 7. 


Disaggregating by sex, Table 5.2 shows that all of the decline in the parti- 
cipation rate of the youngest age group was experienced by the males; at the same 
time participation of teen-age girls had risen. The male teen-ager's attachment to 
the labour force had declined by 27 percentage points from a high of 68 per cent in 
1921 to a low of 41 per cent in 1961 while female rates had risen from 30 to 32 per 
cent in the same period. By contrast, the participation rates of males in the age 
groups 20-24, 25-34 and 35-64 had experienced very little fluctuation. The increase 
in the over-all participation rate of persons in these older age groups is almost 
entirely attributable to the significant increase in the economic activity of women 
which has taken place since the twenties, consequent upon the changed attitudes of 
society towards the rights of women and her place in the community which were in- 
spired by the early suffragette movement. Participation rates of women aged 20-24, 
25-34 and 35-64 had risen by 11 percentage points, 10 percentage points and 18 per- 
centage points, respectively, between 1921 and 1961; a considerable portion of the 
increase occurred in the decade 1951-61. 


TABLE 5.2. Labour Force Participation Rates in Selected Age Groups, by Sex, 
Canada,(1) 1921-61 


Canada 
Census total 
year 


(1) Excludes Newfoundland, and includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: Denton, Frank T. and Ostry, Sylvia, Historical Estimates of the Canadian 
Labour Force, Tables 3 to 7. 
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The remarkable changes in the economic activity of teen-age persons is ex- 
plained in part by the increased provision of schooling facilities by the education- 
al authorities, the increased prosperity which has enabled young people to stay on 
at school, the changing attitudes of the public in general towards education, and 
the changing technology of our times which demands higher and higher levels of 
educational attainment to make the wheels of industry go round. The decline in the 
participation rate of boys 14-19 years of age cannot, with the statistics now 
available, be directly compared with the increase in the proportion of those attend- 
ing school inasmuch as the schooling data relate to the 15-19-year olds only. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to note in Table 5.3 that between 1921 and 1961, 
the proportion of teen-age males who were attending school had almost tripled, 
rising from 22.9 per cent to 61.5 per cent. If the 14-year olds were included the 
increase would have been even more remarkable. 


TABLE 5.3. Proportion of the Population Aged 15-19(1) in the Labour Force and 
Attending School,(2) Canada, 1921-61 


Proportion of the population 


. 15-19 14-19 in the 
ensus year attending school labour force 
. 

29.6 
2645 
26.8 
3342 
31508 


(1) Labour force data include the 14-year olds and relate to Canada, exclusive 
of Newfoundiand but inclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) School attendance data exclude the 14-year olds and refer to Canada, Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: Denton, Frank T. and Ostry, Sylvia, Historical Estimates of the Canadian 
Labour Force, Ottawa, 1967, and 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1—10, Table VI. 


Whereas it has been traditional for boys in their teens to be either at school 
or in the labour force, the practice has been somewhat different for girls. During 
the early years of the century, attitudes and opportunities restricted their choice 
between school and home. This is reflected in the slightly larger proportion of 
girls to boys at school throughout the census years 1921, 1931, and 1941. In 1951 
for the first time, the proportion of boys at school exceeded that of girls and the 
difference had grown in favour of the boys by 1961. Throughout the period, the 
proportion of girls in the labour force has been very much lower than that of boys. 
These two features combined, imply that there is a considerable number of girls who 
even in 1961 are neither attending school nor in the labour force and can therefore 
be presumed either to be obtaining vocational training of one kind or another, or 
Staying at home, or are married housewives, having married at a very early age. 


The older group of young Canadians, the 20-24-year olds, have a very different 
history of economic behaviour which justifies our treatment of them as a separate 
group for analytical purposes. By the time young people have reached the age of 
twenty, they have normally completed their formal education and joined the ranks 
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of those working, or looking for work. As a result their participation in the 
economic activity of the country has traditionally been at a much higher rate than 
that of their teen-age brothers. However, there has always been some exception to 
those who terminate their formal education at the age of 19, and with the increasing 
demands of industry and society, as a whole for persons with higher education and 
post-graduate training, the number of persons who stay on at school during the early 
years of their twenties has been rising. In 1921, 2.3 per cent of them were still 
at school. The proportion rose gradually to 4.9 per cent by 1951 and then in one 
great spurt surged forward to 8.1 per cent by 1961. 
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TABLE 5.4. Proportion of the Population Aged 20-24 in the Labour Force and 
Attending School, Canada,(1) 1921-61 


Proportion of the population 
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y school labour force 
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percentage 
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(1) Labour force data exclude Newfoundland, but include Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, while schooling data include Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 

Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1—10, Table VI, and 1951 Census Report, Vol. X, 

Table 49; Denton, Frank T. and Ostry, Sylvia, Historical Estimates of the 
Canadian Labour Force, Tables 3 to 7. 


In view of this increasing tendency of young people to continue their educa- 
tion into their early twenties, it is somewhat remarkable at first glance that 
their labour force participation rate has also been rising. It went from 65 per 
cent in 1921 to 72 per cent in 1961. Taken in conjunction with the fact that the 
statistics on education relate only to formal education at schools and universities 
and does not take account of the large number of persons in this age category who 
are increasingly undergoing technical and vocational training of a wide variety, it 
is indeed remarkable that labour force participation rates have continued to rise. 
As Table 5.2 indicates, the male participation rate of this group is the lowest of 
any age group other than the youngest and oldest members of society though consider- 
ably higher than the national average. Moreover, this proportion has fluctuated very 
little (about one percentage point) over the 40-year period. 


The increased tendency of young adults to stay on at school, a tendency which 
is particularly noticeable among males whose school attendance rose from 3.1 per 
cent in 1921 to 11.3 per cent in 1961, and the unchanged rate of male participation 
over the period, require that the explanation of the increasing over-all partici- 
pation rate of this group be sought in the disaggregated figures. Table 5.2 gives 
participation rates by sex and reveals immediately that the source of the buoyancy 
of the over-all participation rate of young adults lies in the high degree of 
attachment to the labour force evidenced by the women of this group. In 1921, 39.8 
per cent of all women aged 20-24 were in the labour force. This was twice the rate 
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of the 25-34-year olds, more than three times the rate of the middle-aged and older 
women and just about double the national average for all women. This situation 

seems to indicate that by their early twenties women have reached the peak in their 
economic activity, while men with participation rate of 94.3 per cent still have 

some way to go. Over the forty-year period from 1921 to 1961, female participation 
rate had risen gradually to 50.7 per cent. Although this increase of 10.9 percent- 
age points was greatly exceeded by the increase of the middle-aged and older women 
whose re-entry into the labour market (after the family has grown up), has been one 

of the most interesting features of labour force activity of the post-war era, 
nevertheless, the participation rate of women in their early twenties was still the 
highest of any age group in 1961; it was almost twice as high as the national average 
for women.(10) This explains in large measure the growing over-all participation 
(since 1921) of this age group as a whole despite the somewhat static rate of male 
participation and the increased school attendance of young adults. Increasing attend- 
ance at school has had less effect on the labour force participation rate of the 20-24- 
year olds than on that of the teen-agers. Unpublished statistics from the 1961 Census 
indicate that the participation rate of young adults attending school was more than 
three times as high as that of teen-agers attending school, and this applies to 
females as well as males. 


The increase in female participation rate may be due to the increased oppor- 
tunities for employment in the white-collar and service occupations in which female 
labour is competitive. Improved education, declining fertility patterns and the 
whole complex of labour saving appliances which minimize the time and labour re- 
quired in running the household, have all contributed to the growth in female 
participation among young adults. Yet another important factor influencing the 
participation rate of married women is the size of the family. Even though 59.2 
per cent of all women aged 20-24 years were married in 1961, 26.2 per cent of them 
had no children. Of those who had families, 47.0 per cent had only one child and 
33.7 per cent had two children.(11) As long as the number of children is smali it 
is presumed that arrangements can be made for their care while the mother takes time 
off to work. By the time a woman reaches the age group 25 to 34 however, her family 
has grown; 26 per cent of women in this age group had 3 children. The increasing 
demands of a large family and the probability that her husband is earning more 
adequately combine to create pressures which influence her to drop out of the labour 
market. 


The increasing responsibilities created by larger families presumably contri- 
bute to a marked withdrawal from the labour force beyond the age of twenty-five. 
This and the increased attendance at secondary school during the late teens, explain 
in large measure why the economic activity of women is greatest between the age of 
twenty and twenty-four. 


This brief review of the labour force behaviour of the young Canadian has 
revealed two distinct trends. Numerous social and economic factors have contributed 
to the teen-age male developing a weaker attachment to the labour force. Persons in 
their early twenties have shown the opposite tendency, with all of the growth in this 
category evidenced by the female section of the population. 


(10) Women at Work, Department of Labour, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1964, page 6. 
The entry of middle-aged and older women into the labour force which leads to 
the emergence of the "second peak" is a phenomenon of the fifties, see Ostry, 
Sylvia, Changing Patterns in Women's Employment, Women's Bureau, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour 1966, page 9. Ostry, Sylvia and Podoluk, J.R., The Economic 
Status of the Aging, DBS, Ottawa, 1967, page 27; and Ostry, Sylvia, The Female 
Worker in Canada, DBS, Ottawa, 1968, page 5. 

(11) Statistics on number of children are taken from the 20 per cent population 
sample and relate to Canada, the Provinces and Territories. The participation 
rates refer to Canada, excluding Newfoundland. 

Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1, Table Gl. 
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Provincial Differences in Labour Force Participation Rates 


Young people exhibited considerable variation in their degree of attachment 
to the labour force according to the province in which they lived at the date of the 
1961 Census. As Table 5.5 illustrates, provincial differences in participation 
rates of teen-agers had a total range of 10.4 percentage points from a low of 30.1 per 
cent in Newfoundland to a high of 40.5 per cent in Prince Edward Island. The total 
variation for the 20-24-year olds was even greater, ranging from a low of 58.5 per cent 
in Newfoundland to a high of 70.3 per cent in Ontario and Manitoba. The total range, 
however, is a less adequate measure of provincial variation than the average* absolute 


TABLE 5.5. Percentage of the Population 15 Years and Over in the Labour Force by 
Selected Age Groups and Percentage of the Population 5-24 Years 
Attending School, Both Sexes, Canada and the Provinces, 1961 


Population 15-19 


20-24 
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Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1—10, Table 1, and Bulletin 3.3—1, Table 7. 


deviation of provincial rates from the Canada rates in the relevant category. It 
will be seen from Table 5.5 that the absolute average deviation of the youngest group 
is higher than for persons in their early twenties, and that it is lower for both 
these groups than for the population as a whole. However, a more general measure 
of interprovincial differences which enables us to make comparisons between the 
deviation among specified age categories with that for the country as a whole, is 
the average percentage deviation which expresses the average absolute deviation as 
a percentage of the relevant Canada rate. Using this relative measure, it is found 
that the deviation of provincial participation rates from the Canada rate was high- 
est in the youngest group at 7.4 per cent, while that of the 20-24-year olds was 3.7 
per cent, just. over half of the deviation for the country as a whole which stood 


* Percentage points. 
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at 6.7 per cent. The much higher relative rates of teen-agers despite the closeness 
of the absolute average with that of the other two groups, is a reflection of the 
over-all lower participation rates of these young people, many of whom were still 

at school. These comparisons reveal that there were wide interprovincial differ- 
ences in labour force participation among the very young, but for those aged 20-24, 
labour force behaviour did not exhibit much variation from one province to the 
next.(12) Complementary to this is the fact that interprovincial variation in school 
attendance at age 15-19 was 9.1 per cent compared to 16.2 per cent in the age group 
20-24. Interprovincial differences in school attendance were almost twice as high 
among the young adults than among teen-agers, a situation which is explained by the 
fact that school attendance is less optional for persons in their teens. 


Table 5.6 shows the average absolute and average relative differentials dis- 
aggregated by sex. The trend is the same for males and females, the interprovincial 
differential in economic activity becoming smaller as young people leave their teens 
and enter their early twenties, but the difference from one province to the next 
remains higher for girls than for boys at every stage. At 3.0 per cent the inter- 
provincial differential for young men 20-24 was minimal while the corresponding 
rate at 9.3 per cent for young women was quite significant. 


TABLE 5.6. Average deviation of Provincial Participation Rates from Canada 
Rates, by Sex, for Selected Age Groups, 1961 


Average absolute 
deviation 


Average percentage 
deviation 
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Source: Ostry, Sylvia, Provincial Differences in Labour Force Participation, DBS, 
Ottawa, 1968, Table 2, page 5. 


We have to this point, studied the historical trends in labour force partici- 
pation of young people and examined the degree of interprovincial differences 
evidenced in this important indicator of economic activity. In the next section we 
shall discuss the degree of participation in economic activity of the young in 
relation to their share in the total population to determine whether and in what 


direction it has changed and to assess the economic significance of these changes 
to the country as a whole. 


(12) Ostry, Sylvia, Provincial Differences in Labour Force Participation, DBS, 
Ottawa, 1968, Table 2, page 5. 
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Population and Labour Force Share Among Young Canadians 


In 1961, the population 14-19 years of age constituted 14.3 per cent of the 
population 14 years and over, that is, the population from which the labour force is 
drawn. This proportion had declined from 17.1 per cent in 1931 to a low of 12.8 per 
cent in 1951 from which it recovered somewhat as a result of the high birth rate of 
the late forties. (See Table 5.7.) These changes in the proportion of teen-agers 
to the adult population have been accompanied by similar changes in their share of 
the total labour force, but in this variable the current has been stronger, with 
the result that the decline has been much steeper. 


TABLE 5.7. Population and Labour Force by Selected Age Groups as Percentage of 
Population and Total Labour Force, 14 Years of Age and Over, Canada,(1) 1921-61 


Population as proportion | Labour force as 
oun of population 14+ proportion of total LF 14+ 
14-19 | 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-64 | 14-19 | 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-64 


percentage percentage 
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(1) Population data refer to Canada inclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Labour force data refer to Canada, excluding Newfoundland, and including Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. ; 

Sources: Denton, Frank T. and Ostry, Sylvia, Historical Estimates of the Canadian 

Labour Force, 1961 Census Bulletin 1.2-3, and Census of 1951, 1941, 1931, 
and 1921... Vol..X,..Part, 2, Table 12. 


The 14-19-year olds are the only age group, apart from the older population 
(65+), whose share of the labour force has been smaller than its share of the popula- 
tion from which it is drawn for the entire period under review. This is as one 
would expect, bearing in mind the educational and retirement practices of western 
societies. 


Table 5.8 reveals that the share of the female teen-age labour force remained 
relatively stable throughout the period under discussion. The male share, however, 
dropped by nearly half, a characteristic which has its origin in the same factors 
which influenced the changes in the labour force participation rate discussed 
earlier. 
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TABLE 5.8. Percentage of Selected Age Groups in Labour Force, as a Proportion 
of the Total Labour Force by Sex, Canada, 1921-61 


Year 


percentage 
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Source: Denton, Frank T. and Ostry, Sylvia, Historical Estimates of the Canadian 
Labour Force, Ottawa, 1967, calculated from Tables 3 to 7, pages 22-26. 


The gap between the share of the teen-ager in the adult population and his 
share among the economically active represents the extent to which society bears the 
cost of educating and training its young. It is a cost both in terms of production 
foregone, and in terms of the actual expenditure on the provision of educational 
services. To the extent that improved education results in greater productivity at 
a later stage, society considers this cost as useful and essential social investment 
in human capital. Table 5.9 sets forth the difference between the proportion of 
selected age groups in the adult population and their share in the labour force, 
respectively, for the period 1921 to 1961. It may be observed that the gap has 
fluctuated widely in the case of the teen-age group. It doubled between 1921 and 
1931 and again in the intercensal decade to 1961, both of which periods witnessed 
very significant growth in school attendance. 


In the decade 1931-41 the gap remained stable at around — 4 points; in the 
succeeding decade to 1951 it narrowed by 35 per cent to — 2.6. Although school 
attendance had risen by 5 per cent this decade witnessed the only reversal in the 
trend to diminishing participation in the labour force since 1921, a fact which may 
be partially explained by the abundant employment opportunities created by the Second 
World War and the Korean crisis. Teen-agers responded to this event by a rise of 
2.9 per cent in participation rate over the decade. These economic forces were 
reinforced by basic demographic changes. In the decade under consideration the 
proportion of teen-agers in the adult population had fallen from 15.7 per cent toa 
low of 12.8 per cent. This was the result of the low birth rate of the early 
thirties. These two forces combined to narrow the gap almost to its 1921 dimension. 


By 1961, however, teen-age dependence had undergone a reversal and attained a 
maximum level. The same demographic and economic forces acting in the opposite 
direction had combined to increase the gap between the teen-ager's share in the 
population and his share in the labour force. As a result of the post-war baby 
boom, the proportion of teen-agers had risen to 14.3 per cent in 1961. This was the 
decade that witnessed large increases in the proportion of teen-agers attending 
school. As a consequence, teen-age labour force participation rate had dropped from 
43.7 per cent to 36.2 per cent resulting in further reduction in their proportion of 
the total labour force. The cost to society of educating its young and preparing 


them effectively to assume the responsibility of adults had reached an unprecedented 
high. 
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TABLE 5.9. Differences Between the Share of Selected Age Groups in the Population 
and Labour Force 14 Years of Age and Over, Canada, 1921-61 


Year 25-34 | 35-64 
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Source: Calculated from Table 5-7 of the text. 


The picture is quite different for the 20-24-year olds. Like their younger 
brothers, their share in both the adult population and in the labour force has 
declined since 1921, the former at a more accelerated rate than the latter, reflect- 
ing to some extent the low birth rate of the late thirties. However, by contrast 
with the younger group their participation in the economic activity of the country 
has been in greater proportion to their share in the population through the entire 
period from 1921. In 1961 the proportions were 9.6 per cent of the population 14 
years and over and 12.5 per cent of the labour force. This group, therefore, makes 
a positive contribution to the economic activity of the country in terms of the 
supply of labour, and is part of the larger group upon which the young and the old 
depend. The difference in their share of the two variables under consideration 
increased by 48 per cent between 1921 and 1931 and then remained relatively stable 
until 1961 when it narrowed by 12 per cent, reflecting in part the greatly acceler- 
ated rate at which this group went in for higher education during the fifties. 
Between 1951 and 1961 the proportion Staying on at school had jumped from 4.9 per 
cent to 8.1 per cent (Table 5.4). 


Simultaneously with these changes were forces at work in other Segments of the 
population which contrived to displace the 20-24-year olds as the biggest contri- 
butors to the supply of labour measured in terms of the gap between their proportion 
in the labour force and their proportion in the adult population. From 1921 up to 
1951 this gap was wider than that of all other age groups shown in Table 5.9. But 
in the decade 1951-61 the age group 35-64 became very active economically and the 
gap between the relevant variables more than doubled, jumping from 3.1 per cent to 
6.3. per, cent. The disaggregated figures of Table 5.8 reveal that almost all of the 
increase was due to the female element whose share of the labour force had increased 
by 4.4 per cent while the male share remained unchanged. 


This increased share of older women in the labour force was a purely behaviour- 
al factor having little demographic Significance since their share of the adult 
population had only risen by 1.3 per cent in that decade. To quote Allingham, "the 
rise in the participation rates of women in nearly all age and marital status 
categories more than counteracted the depressing effects of shifts in the demographic 
Structure'.(13) In particular the increased share reflects the well-documented fact 
of the re-entry into the labour force of older married women. It also reflects an 


(13) Allingham, John P. The Demographic Background to Change in the Number and Com osi- 


tion of Female Wage-earner in Canada, 1951 to 1961. DBS, Ottawa, 1967, page 16. 
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unfavourable marital status shift away from the highly participating single women. 
"Rven if 95 per cent of all single women aged 35-44 had been in the 1961 wage-earner 
labour force, the participation rate for married females of this age group would 
have had to rise from 12 per cent of 1951 to 20 per cent in 1961 in order to meet 
the demand (the 321,341 wage-earning females aged 35-44 recorded in the 1961 Census) 

The reason for this functional relationship is the combination of increased 
demand as defined for female labour in certain age groups and the attribution over 
the decade of the proportions single in these age groups."(14) In 1961, then, for 
the first time in 40 years, the population aged 20-24 ceased to be the major net 
contributor to the supply of labour, having been displaced by the population above 
twenty-five years of age, in particular those 35-64 years whose labour force activity 
had undergone remarkable structural changes during the decade. 


Employment Status 


Up to this stage we have studied the labour force participation of young 
Canadians as it developed through the greater part of the twentieth century and 
attempted to analyse its changing patterns and characteristics. Now we shall 
attempt to draw a picture of the employment status of young Canadians as of June l, 
1961. Table 5.10 shows that at that date there were 1.4 million Canadians aged 
15-19 of whom 38 per cent were in the labour force. About 54,000 of these, or just 
under 10 per cent were unemployed. The 20-24-year olds were less numerous, number- 
ing only 1.2 million. Sixty-eight per cent of them were in the labour force and 
40,653 or 5 per cent were seeking work. The table also gives the relevant figures 
from the 1951 Census but because of definitional differences in the two censuses, 
comparisons are not strictly valid. Nevertheless the figures are of some interest 
in themselves and are included for these reasons. They indicate that unemployment 
has been characteristically higher than the national average for both of the younger 
age groups under study, and further, that the rates have been consistently higher 
for the younger than the older of the two groups both in 1951 and 1961. Indeed, 
unemployment was highest among these two groups of young people in the boom year of 
1951 and in the recession year of 1961. It is apparent therefore, that young people 
in Canada comprise a disproportionately large share of the unemployed. This fact is 
further demonstrated by comparison with the 1961 May-June average of the Labour Force 
Survey which is regarded as a more accurate measure of unemployment than the 1961 
Census. In the latter record there appears to have been some undercounting of the 
unemployed. Census enumerators being less practised than the trained and experienced 


(14) Tbid., page Is. 
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TABLE 5.10. Population 15 Years of Age and Over Showing Employment Status, by Sex 
for Age Groups 15-19 and 20-24, Canada, the Provinces and Territories, 
1951 and 1961 


Labour 


Unem- 


force ployed | Total not 
Year and Population as % of Unem- as % in the 
age gro re eaployed 
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tion labour force 


force 


Canada 
1951(1) 9,742,092 | 5,289,446 St yOs7 2 90,674 4,392,509 
1961(2) 12,0467 325 |*6;510,356 6,259,452 | 250,904 55555909 
1961(3) 1230235; 21 f 65496.,636 65246, 254 41 2508472 555205515 
15-19 
1S51(1D S24 1,056,109 509 ,735 483,572 26,163 5355032 
1961€2)*:% PD, 4325559 542,346 488,104 54,242 890,213 
1961(3) 1,430,095 541 ,583 487 ,400 54,183 888 ,512 
20-24 
1958019045 1,086 , 087 753 ,307 7373559 15,748 324,199 
1961(2) 1,183,646 807 ,192 766,539 40,653 376,454 
1961(3) 1,180,298 805 ,087 764,511 40,576 | Sto, 2b1 


(1) Excludes Yukon and Northwest Territories and Indians on reserves. 

(2) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories and includes Indians living on reserves. 
(3) Excludes Yukon and Northwest Territories but includes Indians on reserves. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 3.3—1, Table 7. 


enumerators who work regularly on the Labour Force Surveys may have missed a large 
number of marginal workers. There were also certain differences in timing and in 
coverage of the two counts but, by and large, the quality of the enumeration of the 
Survey tends to make it the more reliable estimate. As a result of these differ- 
ences, the census unemployment figure of 3.9 per cent for Canada as a whole is much 
lower than the Labour Force Survey figure of 6.2 per cent for the same period. Data 
from the Survey substantiate the observation made earlier that young people suffer 
higher rates of unemployment than any other group. The Survey does not have a rate 
for the age group 15-19 years old since its definition of the labour force includes 
the fourteen-year olds. Its figure for the unemployment of the 14-19-year olds was 
12.8 per cent and for the young adults 7.1 per cent. These were the highest rates 
for any of the age groups shown. Table 5.11 gives the unemployment rates as obtained 
by the Labour Force Survey and by the 1961 Census. These two sets of data are con- 
sistent only in showing higher rates for the two youngest groups relative to the 
rest of the population. The Labour Force Survey also suggests that census partici- 
pation rates were too low. 
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TABLE 5.11. Differences in Participation Rates and Unemployment Rates as Between 
Census Data and Labour Force Survey, Canada, 1961 


Participation Unemp loyment 
rate 
Age group Labour Labour 
Census | Force 


Surve 
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(1) Labour Force Survey data for this age group are not comparable to census data 
since they refer to age group 14-19. Census data refer to Canada including 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and include Indians on reserves. Labour 
Force Survey is based on a sample of 35,000 chosen by area sampling methods 
across the country and is designed to cover all persons in the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years and over, but excludes residents of Yukon 
and Northwest Territories and Indians on reserves. 

Sources: Unpublished data from the Labour Force Survey, 1961, May and June; 1961 

Census Bulletin 3.3—1, Table 7. 


High unemployment among the young is in part attributable to the fact that at 
the early stages of entry into the labour force there is considerable job mobility 
as young people try to find their niche in the wide occupational spectrum of a 
highly industrialized society. The greater frequency of lay-offs associated with 
the less skilled types of employment into which the inexperienced and unskilled 
worker drifts is also a significant factor contributing to high rates of reported 
unemployment among the young. The Hall and McFarlane study suggests that many of 
the school leavers in the sample which they studied were not successful in finding 
jobs which offered an extended period of full-time employment and as a result suffered 
varying periods of unemployment. This, the report attributes to seasonal lay-offs 
in one of the major industries in the area.(15) 


Unemployment among young people was not equally distributed as between male 
and female. Table 5.13 indicates that teen-age boys and young men experienced a 
greater degree of unemployment than girls of similar ages. Generally females enter 
white-collar occupations to a greater degree than males and those occupations 
traditionally offer greater job security in so far as they are not as subject to 
seasonality as are the manual occupations. It has been suggested that the lower 
amount of unemployment among females is partially accounted for by the fact that 
"20 per cent married and left the work world of business and industry ... thus 


(15) Hall, Oswald and McFarlane, Bruce, Transition from School to Work, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, 1965, page 60. 
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reducing a certain amount of the competition for jobs among younger members of the 
female labour force"'.(16) 


Provincial Variations 


There was considerable geographic variation in the rates of unemployment 
among young people as indeed there was among the population as a whole. Table 5.12 
illustrates that interprovincial differences in teen-age unemployment ranged from a 
high of 15.8 per cent in Newfoundland to a low of 6.5 per cent in Saskatchewan; the 
range for young adults was from 10.1 per cent in Newfoundland to 3.1 per cent in 
Saskatchewan. The pattern was consistent; the provinces with the highest and lowest 
rates of unemployment for the population as a whole reflected this tendency in the 
rates for the two groups of young people. It will also be remembered that Newfound- 
land had the lowest over-all labour force participation rate of any province in 
Canada as well as the lowest for teen-agers and young adults. 


TABLE 5.12. Unemployment Rates by Selected Age Groups, Canada and the Provinces, 1961 


Unemployment rates 
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Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 3.3—-1, Table 7. 


The average absolute deviation of provincial rates from the over-all rate for 
teen-agers was 2.6 percentage points which was 26 per cent of the unemployment rate of 
this age group as a whole. The average absolute deviation of the 20-24-year-old group 
was almost identical to that for the provinces as a whole, but the relative deviation 


(16) Ibid., page 61. 
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was somewhat lower as a consequence of the much higher over-all unemployment rate of 
this age group. It would seem that interprovincial variations in unemployment were 
lower among teen-agers than among the 20-24-year-old group, and that they were lower 
in both these groups than in the population as a whole. 


Thirty-two per cent of the unemployed teen-agers and 28 per cent of unemployed 
young adults were female. Of the unemployed teen-agers 41 per cent were seeking 
their first job. As about 60 per cent of the new seekers indicated school attendance 
it is conceivable that a large portion of these would have been looking for temporary 
summer jobs, but quite a number would have left school and would have been joining the 
economically active on a more permanent basis. Unpublished data indicate much higher 
rates of unemployment among those with school attendance in the last year than among 
those who were not attending school. This applied to the young adults as well as to 
the teen-agers. 


Unemp loyment and Marital Status 


Unemployment rates among married men of all age groups were consistently lower 
than the rates for the male labour force as a whole. The pattern is clearly evident 
among the youngest groups. Table 5.13 illustrates that unemployment was 4.5 per cent 
lower among married teen-age males than among the single and 3.0 per cent lower among 
young married men in their early twenties than among single men in that age group. 
The disparity increases with increasing age (except for the group which has reached 
retirement age) mainly as a consequence of the lower unemployment rates of older 
persons. 


TABLE 5.13. Unemployment Rates by Sex, Age and Marital Status, Canada, 1961 
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Sources: 1961 Census Runs 3, 7 and 10 (unpublished), and 1961 Census Bulletin 3.3—13, 
Table 35. 
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Among females, however, the pattern is rather different, unemployment rates 
being higher for married women in most age groups (except for the two oldest cate- 
gories) than for females as a whole irrespective of marital status. The differential 
in the rates between married and single teen-agers is not very great, but among 
married women in their early twenties unemployment is more than twice as high as 
that experienced by single women in that age group. 


While unemployment rates are lower among young married men than among young 
single men, the reverse is true for young women among whom married persons experi- 
ence more unemployment than single ones. This condition is perhaps a reflection of 
two different influences combined. The first one is the generally lower motivation 
of married women for whom employment is not usually a pressing necessity. The other 
is the effect of hiring practices of employers which seem to favour single women in 
preference to married ones. It is interesting to note, however, that the unemploy- 
ment rate for young men and women, given that both are married, are about equal. 
Among single persons, however, females experience lower unemployment than males. 
This may be a consequence of the fact that young women are employed mainly in white- 
collar and service jobs which are not as susceptible to lay-offs as are the manufac- 
turing industries in which young men work. It is more than likely that young women 
view employment as a stop-gap until they get married and are therefore less prone to 
shop around than are their male counterparts. A thesis advanced by Sylvia Ostry 
suggests that "Canadian women are less fully committed to labour force activity", 
than are women in some other countries.(17) According to this theory, Canadian 
women readily drop out of the labour force when they become unemployed, and many 
of them will take a job when it becomes available without having actively looked 
around. As applied to married women this seems to be consistent with observed 
practice. If it is correct, it would seem reasonable to assume that their labour 
force participation rate more accurately reflects the number which in the reference 
period had a job, than the more general definition of participation rate. 


Unemployment and Family Responsibility 


Unemployment is viewed with varying degrees of concern according as it affects 
different members of the household. For example, it is much more serious in the 
head of the household than it is in an unmarried son or daughter. Among young 
people 15-24 taken as a whole, the rate of unemployment differs considerably accord- 
ing to relationship to the head of the household. The variability among family 
members is more marked in this age group than it is in the population over fifteen. 
It will be seen from Table 5.14 that the female head of the households had a much 
lower rate than the male head. This is in keeping with the generally lower unemploy- 
ment rates for women. Male household heads had an unemployment rate of 3.6 per cent 
compared to 11.0 per cent for single sons and 7.2 per cent for other male family 
members. Thus, marriage and family responsibility would seem to have a marked 
influence on the employment status of young men, exerting pressures which combine to 
keep them working. It is to be noted, however, that young people whatever their 
relationship to the head of the household, experience higher rates of unemployment 
than the average for the population as a whole. Whereas the national average for 
the male head of household was 2.8 per cent, the rate for young male heads was 3.6 
per cent. 


(17) Ostry, Sylvia, Unemployment in Canada, page 7, Queen's Printer, 1967. 
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TABLE 5.14. Unemployment Rates by Relationship to Head of Family 
Aged 15-24 and 15+, Canada, 1961 
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Source: Ostry, Sylvia, Unemployment in Canada, page 47, Table 23. 


Unemployment and Education 


Table 5.15 gives the unemployment rates by level of schooling by age groups. 
It becomes immediately apparent upon looking at the table that unemployment rates 
tended to decrease as the level of education increased taking the population as a 
whole. Persons who failed to complete elementary school experienced unemployment 
rates more than two and a half times as high as persons.who had completed 4 to 5 
years of secondary school. Similarly, persons who only completed high school had 
2.5 per cent unemployment compared with 1.8 per cent for those with some university 
or a university degree. 


The same pattern of decreasing unemployment rates with increasing levels of 
education is apparent in the teen-age and young adult groups up to the end of 
secondary school, although at equivalent levels of education the unemployment rates 
of the young were generally higher than those of the population as a whole. An 
exception to this rule appeared in the case of young adults 20-24 years old with 4 
to 5 years of secondary schooling; their unemployment rate was 2.8 per cent compared 
to 2.5 per cent for the total population. 


At the level of university education, unemployment rates of young people 
exhibited a pattern quite different from that of any other group in the population. 
Instead of continuing downward, it rose above the rate of high school graduates in 
these two groups and reverted to approximately the same rate as that experienced by 
persons with only 1 to 3 years of secondary schooling. 


It would seem, then, that although as a general rule there is a close 
association between level of education and unemployment, certain special factors 
intrude in the case of young people with university education. This is probably 
related to the timing of the census. New graduates and students in search of sum- 
mer employment have had very little time to look around in the short period between 
the end of the academic year and the first of June. 
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Summa ry 


The diminished role of the teen-age population in the economic activity of 
Canada and the enhanced contribution of young adults, consequent upon the increased 
labour force participation of the female members of this group, are among the most 
interesting features to emerge from our survey of the labour force and employment 
characteristics of the young. The cost to society of educating its teen-agers has 
increased considerably in the decade 1951-61. This is the only group, apart from 
the older population, whose share of the labour force has been smaller than its 
share of the population from which it is drawn for the entire period under review: 
a circumstance which is not surprising in view of the educational and retirement 
practices of our society. By contrast, the participation of young adults in the 
economic activity of the country has been in greater proportion to their share in 
the population. This group makes a positive contribution to the economy in terms 
of the supply of labour and is part of the larger group upon which the young and the 
old depend. 


For a number of reasons related to the high occupational mobility of new 
entrants into the labour force and the greater incidence of lay-offs in the less 
skilled occupations into which the unskilled are attracted, unemployment rates among 
the young were the highest experienced by any group. There was, however, consider- 
able geographic variation in the unemployment rates of the young as indeed there 
was of the whole population. Married men experienced lower rates of unemployment 
than single men. Among females the rates were highest for married women, a fact 
which perhaps reflects the generally lower motivation of married women and the 
discriminatory hiring practices of employers. 


Unemployment tends to decrease as the level of education increases, the 
highest rates being experienced by young people who fail to complete elementary 
school. 
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CHAPTER VI 


OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY PATTERNS 


This chapter deals with the occupational and industrial attachments of young 
Canadians. It examines their distribution among occupations and their represen- 
tation in the various sectors of the economy and traces the changes that have taken 
place in the decade between the 1951 and 1961 Censuses. 


Changes in the distribution of the work force among different occupations are, 
in some measure, a reflection of the technological and organizational changes that 
have taken place in the production of goods and services. In the long run they 
reflect differing rates of growth of different industries, the emergence of new 
industries and the decay of those for whose products there has ceased to be 
effective demand. Changes in the occupational distribution of various groups in 
the labour force result in changes in income levels and are potent factors 
influencing the norms and expectations which are the precursors to social change. 
In response to changing demand for various skills, knowledge and techniques, the 
educational system gradually adapts itself to train new entrants to the labour 
force and to retain older workers in the new skills required by industry. Since 
social mobility in twentieth century western society is largely via educational 
attainment and indirectly by way of occupational attachment, these technological 
and economic changes result in fundamental changes in the social structure. 


The occupational distribution of young people exhibits marked differences 
according to whether they are in their teens or in their early twenties and 
whether they are summer students or have a more permanent attachment to the labour 
force. Summer jobs are seldom indicative of long-run plans and are merely 
considered as a means to an end. These differences may quite conceivably be 
attributable to variations in the level of education and in the degree of work 
experience that exist between teen-agers and young adults. As Table 6.1 indicates 
larger proportions of persons in the labour force aged 20-24 years had attained 
higher levels of secondary education than teen-age persons, or indeed than any 
other age group; they had also attained higher levels of university education than 
any group except the 25-34-year olds who surpassed them by a very slim margin. Of 
the teen-agers 20 per cent had 4 to 5 years of secondary schooling and 3.8 per cent 
had some university education or a university degree. This compares unfavourably 
with the 26.2 per cent of persons in their early twenties who had similar amounts 
of secondary education and the 10.0 per cent who had some university or a 
university degree. 
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TABLE 6.1. Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force Showing Age Groups 
by Schooling, Canada,(1) 1961 


Both sexes 
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(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 3,1—13, Table 19, and unpublished data from 
Tabulation 10. 


Using educational attainment as a general index of occupational attachment by 
broad categories, it would be natural to expect from the statistics in Table 6.1 
that the older group was more strongly represented in the prestigious white-collar 
occupations than their younger brothers. Table 6.2 unequivocally bears out this 
assumption; not only were the 20-24-year olds more concentrated than teen-agers in 
managerial, professional and clerical jobs, but, in the last two groups of occupa- 
tions, their representation exceeded the national average. This group was also 
more heavily concentrated in those blue-collar occupations which require greater 
degrees of education and training such as crafts and production processes. 
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TABLE 6.2. Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force Showing Selected Age-Groups, 
by Occupation Division, Canada,(1) 1961 


Both sexes 


Total Labour force 
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(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes fishermen, trappers and hunters. 
Source: Cat. 94-551, 1961 Census Bulletin SL Series, Table 10. 


The teen-agers were concentrated in sales occupations to a greater extent than 
the 20-24-year olds or the labour force as a whole. The inclusion of newspaper 
vendors in this group of occupations partially explains the concentration of teen-agers 
in this group, but it is not the whole answer. In the blue-collar sector they were 
more heavily represented in labouring jobs than the 20-24-year olds. They were also 
predominant in service and recreational jobs and in primary occupations particularly 
as farmers and farm workers. 


These structural differences between the two groups of young people which are 
largely attributable to differences in age and education are seen again in the 
comparison of the occupational attachments of persons in their early twenties with 
that of the labour force as a whole. In white-collar occupations which require at 
least some secondary education, the 20-24-year olds were represented in a degree 
greater than the national average. Within this broad grouping they exceeded the 
national average in professional occupations by 3.3 per cent and in clerical jobs 
by 9.0 per cent. In the light of the fact that 7.9 per cent more of this age group 
had 4 to 5 years secondary school and 1.2 per cent more had some university or a 
university degree than the labour force as a whole, it is not surprising that they 
predominated in these prestigious and high-income occupations. However, education 
is only one, albeit a very important factor, in occupational attachment; this is 
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evidenced by the fact that 8.3 per cent of the total labour force was engaged in 
managerial positions compared to a mere 1.8 per cent of the 20-24-year olds. In 
occupations where experience and age are generally considered essential qualifi- 
cations, young people, despite their greater degree of formal education had less 


than average representation. 


Occupational Distribution by Sex 


Female workers are heavily concentrated in a very few occupations. As 
Table 6.3 indicates, more than half of all women in the labour force were in white- 
collar occupations and just under a quarter were in service jobs. Thus, over three 
quarters of the female labour force were engaged in two broad occupational groups. 
The male labour force was more widely distributed among white-collar, blue-collar, 
primary and other occupations. In some of the primary occupations and in jobs 
requiring manual labour, women were, either not represented at all, or they exhibited 
only token representation. This pattern is even more strongly marked among young 
people. Teen-age girls were concentrated in the same two broad occupational 
groupings as females in general, but a greater proportion of them were in service 
and recreational jobs and a smaller proportion in white-collar jobs. Their 
representation in primary occupations was less than half that of the national 
average for women. 
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TABLE 6.3. Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force for Selected Age Groups, 
by Occupation Division and Sex, Canada,(1) 1961 


Labour force 
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De As og ts as oh va Swi v's’ owls 9) 6's ead ee 0 3023 4) SS 0ehe 22 72 2a eon Orr COTO 
RENE CN eo 6 ae OR a HOSZ eae: 0.4 0.1 2.6 0.5 
Provessional and technical 22.4 .csssees 7.6 15.4 vane 9.8 1.8 \ 2230 
CHS Cate hy Marcas ae let ee eee Sa ie ee SP Jad Dae’ 5.2 wh sath is 5 @ ir | 32.6 Ley "BORO 
MMe ee tray ocuxe ais sae. BET os, che ee es ake 5.6 8.4 7.5 5.9 6.6 4.6 
SE CoE Se a os ee ee ae 35 Oot) 2 Selena, Wal 1A Dales fy Ale eee 

Craftsmen production process and 
Bed Abed WET KOT SEE OW hoo. odious. + «5; aedbede,«6 0. 28.2 Lao LS. £2 2.3 Ziee 10.5 
i a nN A cerns hn a iictiaaisoonmporrondpaies 6.9 le2c 1622 j ORS oe 1.0 
Transport and communication occupations ihcciad Divide 63 Dan yr 2.6 
Service and recreation occupations ...... 8.5 22.4 10.3 24.4 | 10.0 LG? 
Pramary foceupa tions (2 hoes se sores beets «oe 16.0 453-) 2658 Dols |S lee 1.6 
Farmers and farm workers ..........e00- iM aar &),.3: |.205.0 fags 8.4 B.5 
Loggers and related workers ........... Lad s gel se a — 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers 1.4 = Qes = L.«6 - 
Occepationenot stated Aish advises « Sacra 2.6 2.4 sé, 2 263 220 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes fishermen, trappers and hunters. 
Source: Cat. 94-551, 1961 Census Bulletin, SL Series, Table 10. 


Women in their early twenties were even more heavily concentrated in the two 
occupational groups which are beginning to be regarded as "women's work". Over 
82 per cent of them were in white-collar and service and recreational jobs. The 
white-collar jobs claimed 66 per cent; within this broad category 39 per cent were 
in clerical and 22 per cent in professional occupations, and in both of these 
fields the proportion of women in their early twenties was higher than the propor- 
tion of all women in the labour force. 


Comparing men and women aged 20-24 years it is found that a larger proportion 
of the men were in managerial and sales jobs and they were more heavily concentrated 
than women in blue-collar and all other similar occupations except the service and 
recreational sectors. The greater proportion of women to men in professional and 
clerical occupations is a reflection of the highly selective nature of female entry 
into the labour force. Whereas male participation is unconditional, females tend to 
be in the labour force in greater proportion if they are better educated. The 
positive correlation between labour force participation and level of education has 
been observed both for the United States and for Canada.(18) Most men are in the 


(18) Ostry, Sylvia, The Female Worker in Canada, 1961 Census Monograph, DBS, Ottawa, 
1968, page 30. 
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labour force as a matter of course, but it is largely the better educated women who 
are apt to participate, a circumstance which is in part influenced by the different 
marital and fertility patterns of the more educated woman. The fact that the 
nature of the employment open to better educated women is more attractive, is 
perhaps a contributory factor to this correlation. That the female labour force is 
generally better educated is illustrated by Table 6.4. In 1961, of the population 
15 years and over, 78 per cent of the men and 30 per cent of the women were in the 
labour force. Of this proportion of women who worked or looked for work, larger 
proportions had 4 to 5 years secondary education than did their male counterpart. 
However, it is true that a greater proportion of the male labour force, both 
generally and in the two age groups with which we are particularly concerned, had 
university education. 


TABLE 6.4. Percentage Distribution of the Labour Force Showing Selected Age Groups, 
by Schooling and Sex, Canada,(1) 1961 


Labour force 


Schooling 15+ 15-19 20-24 


percentage 

Elementary 

Less? than 5} years C2 lake. 4oce. ke os tee ss Diced 326 2G Ls 2 yes 1.4 

SS VEATGH <4/0f epee vers ete @ stale le, 6 oe ecole, 37.3 | 26.2.1) w2eat 2200) | 28 oolu eek Oe Oo 
Secondary 

LaSAVGATS? citer ares wisuapapsaie esa westens th epearecons tere 31L.1:| 36.1 | 4624. G/.21 935778 oa 

bm 5. YEAS. ee ate bis ateeesemere tee npeieee-s: «teiemenein sts 15.3 | 26.2 | 15.2 bo 265.0 pie Ouele weet oue 
Some university and university degree ... Joa Vaiah AS Oohem. pony piles 9.5 


(1) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes persons with no schooling or kindergarten only. 


Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 3.1—13, Table 19, and unpublished data from 
Tabulation 10. 


Comparing the population and the labour force by level of education as is 
done in Table 6.5, it is seen that at the level of education of 5 years elementary 
school, the female share of the population exceeded her share of the labour force 
by 9.4 per cent while the difference in the male share of these two variables was 
only 2.2 per cent. However, as educational levels rise the disparity is reversed 
and one finds that at 4 to 5 years secondary school, both male and female were more 
heavily represented in the labour force than in the population, but the female 
share in the former exceeded her share in the population by 7.4 per cent while the 
male differential was only 1.6 per cent. Particularly noticeable is the disposi- 
tion in the labour force representation of females who have university education. 
Their share in the labour force was 3.1 per cent greater than their share in the 
population whereas the male differential was only 1.6 per cent. It is apparent, 
therefore, that at high levels of education, women were more than proportionately 
represented in the labour force while at low levels of education their participa- 
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tion was less than proportionate. This may be attributable to the fact that the 
jobs which are available to well-educated women are more pleasant and interesting 
and command better wages relatively to those which are offered to less educated 
women, and other things being equal, the temptation to enter the labour market is 
stronger for the better educated woman than for her less informed counterpart. 
This pattern is very strongly evident in the case of persons in their early 
twenties. Young men who have 4 to 5 years secondary education comprised equal 
proportions of the labour force and of the population. Young women, on the other 
hand, were 8.6 per cent more strongly represented in the labour force than in the 
population. In the case of university education, however, young men had a slight 
edge over young women in their relative share of the labour force and of the 
population. 


Changes in Occupational Distributions 1951-61 


Concentration indices are a measure of the proportion of persons ina 
specified age group in an occupation relative to all persons in the same occupation. 
In order to study and compare the degree of concentration of young people in 
particular occupations, concentration indices have been prepared for male teen- 
agers and young adults for the census years 1951 and 1961. They present an 
historical comparison between the occupational structure of young people and that 
of the entire labour force. 


Table 6.6 is the index for young females in both age categories. It reveals 
that concentration had increased over the decade in the two groups of occupations 
which require a considerable degree of education, namely professional and clerical 
occupations, although the representation remained below average in the former and 
above average in the latter. In all occupations which do not require high 
standards of education apart from primary occupations teen-age girls showed above- 
average representation. In the decade from 1951 to 1961 concentration had 
increased in service occupations and decreased in crafts, labouring, transport and 
primary occupations. i 
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TABLE 6.6. Concentration Index,(1) Selected Occupation Divisions for Females 
Aged 15-19 and 20-24, Canada,(2) 1951 and 1961 


15219 | 20-24 


Occupation | 
percentage 
Mariageria BO.. Beek PO... RMaeS A shemewoettets br etahiatiaa™ a aMON eat ohs” bis talel aa 0.03 0.03 0.21 0.15 
Professional and technical .............. anon dtsharettetche 0.46 0.64 bers 1.43 
Gigriical) €fidase. Betas Biebeahemeb eves bl Mok eN aroha ohebehelatatcbsheh wee 1.08 obs Naess Line fe 
Sales 4.4 J4.4. sale Gikebshe- <4 3 : siaiips abs okvWohct eho atav eel eh hots ae Leld 1.18 0.88 0.55 
Craftsmen, production prodeaé and related workers 1.18 1.06 0.96 0.90 
Lapourers Eis Ih... 2 daahen.cs ¥2 Woke) s Sha rokel price onaveveratet Beat shah oh oe 1.67 1.58 0.94 0.83 
Transport and communication occupations .......... PUPA SF SES 1.28 Peto 
Service and recreation occupations ....cccccccseces 1,05 e22 0.73 Oei2 
PRENALY OCGUPACLONE? she o-0 5 chevele ood ecsrerssere ShehetsbsteXetelcbar ote 0.89 0.49 0.50 a7” 
OGGPACLOMENCE SERGE? «5 5 ii icke 5 x f oiereserererererenere eh tewatet sks 1.64 0.50 1.09 0.83 


(1) Percentage of females in specified age group in the occupation divided by 
percentage of all females in the same occupation. 
(2) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: Cat. 94-551, 1961 Census Bulletin, SL Series, Table 10, and 1961 
Classification. 


The index for males is given in Table 6.7. Teen-age boys exhibited above- 
average concentration in sales, labouring, service, primary and clerical 
occupations. In all of these groups concentration had increased over the decade. 

In sales occupations the increase had been more than fifty per cent bringing it to 
well above-average representation. In labouring and service occupations concentra- 
tion increased by 24 per cent, respectively, over the decade. By 1961 teen-age boys 
exhibited extreme concentration in labouring occupations in which they had two and a 
third times above-average representation. These are low income, low status jobs 
requiring minimal educational qualifications and the increased concentration seems 
to suggest that the boys had "lost out" somewhat in the market place. However, it 
must be borne in mind that a large number of boys of this age are engaged in part- 
time or temporary work during a period when they are continuing their education; to 
the extent that this is the case, occupation is viewed as merely a stop gap; the 
nature of the work is not important. 
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TABLE 6.7. Concentration Index,(1) Selected Occupation Divisions for Males 
Aged 15-19 and 20-24, Canada,(2) 1951 and 1961 


15-19 20-24 
Occupation 
1951 1961 1951 1961 


percentage 
Managerial «a... és). reper i ae on she, eeyeiense uk egahegs apes 0.02 0.04 0.06 0.25 
Professional and technical ........e6. Se. ear 0.21 0.28 0.83 1.03 
Cherical} veg cstetee « etdl sets CA aide toh 4, 0) vdtsogareaecersaenen erator ; Laas, 1.46 Lass RAES 
Sa. be Si 4... Meee te Pe ne Ot ee ecb shu racsstea Vis eee Gh okea container ea 1a Lahl dodo bel 
Craftsmen, production process and related workers 0.74 0.64 0.99 0.97 
Labourers gigs ss eae des «ste Bibs si» ‘ba; 0g stg avepodes sckokersaeRonenns 1.89 2625 L352 1.46 
Transport and communication occupations ......seee. 0.90 0.87 Br22 1,04 
Service and recreation occupations .....ecceecvcccs 0.98 bik by bi Lsts 
Primary occupations, ih .. sean cub epekeusnsies> i ckeas i aeerene 1.41 LSS 0.95 0.84 
Occupation not stated ....... Aree ee Hh a eRe eee sibekeincs 2.08 0.65 1333 0.88 


(1) Percentage of males in specified age group in the occupation divided by 
percentage of all males in the same occupation. 
(2) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Sources: Cat. 94-551, 1961 Census Bulletin, SL Series, Table 10, and 1961 
Classification. | 


By the age of 20-24, commitment to the labour market has become somewhat more 
firm and the choice of occupation more important. As a general rule, occupation at 
this period of life is a fair indication of what occupational attachment is likely 
to be for the rest of a person's working life, barring the effects of rapid 
technological change which would tend to make the statement somewhat less valid. 

In 1961 young women in their early twenties were most heavily concentrated in 
professional, clerical and transport occupations in all of which they had above- 
average representation. In professional and clerical jobs their concentration had 


increased between 1951 and 1961, the increment in the former group being over 26 
pet cent, 


Men in their early twenties were much less strongly concentrated in labouring 
occupations than were their teen-age brothers although their representation 
continued to be above average. Among white-collar occupations they were most 
heavily concentrated in clerical jobs in which they made large gains since 1951. 


In professional occupations they moved from below-average concentration in 1951 to 
just a little above average in 1961. 


Industrial Concentration 


Teen-age boys were most heavily concentrated in agriculture, forestry, fishing 
and trapping, trade and personal service industries, in all of which they had above- 
average representation. Teen-age girls were concentrated in the finance, insurance 


and real estate industries and in personal service industries to a degree much above 
average. ) 
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The older group of males had above-average concentration in forestry, fishing 
and trapping, mines, construction, finance, insurance and real estate, public 
administration and defence industries, education and trade. The women were concen- 
trated in finance, insurance and real estate, transportation, communication and 
other utilities and educational and related services, and in all of these they had 
above-average representation. In the mainly male-oriented industry of mines, 
quarries and oil wells, the percentage of young females was much greater than the 
percentage of all females, since one would expect that youth would be a major 
qualification for attachment to these primary industries. However, a breakdown by 
occupations reveals that the women in those industries were mainly engaged in 
clerical jobs and not in the more physically demanding occupations usually associa- 


ted with primary industries. 


TABLE 6.8. Concentration Index,(1) Selected Industries, Males and Females 


Aged 15-19 and 20-24, Canada,(2) 1961 


15-19 


20- 


24 


Industry 


percentage 

Agricul these ckut bad: c666 tawbesus steds Tamme eee bv 65 0752 0.69 
Forestrygneishineyvand) trapping. sins .amacews <s s0% sit Ledil 0.50 Pee 
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Manufacturing {dndustriesassia awe. we iow. aves eae ie 0.84 1.09 0397 
Construction industry ete itesand cenchnne. > dtc ‘et 0.79 0.67 L.i2 
Transportation, communication and other utilities O252 1.06 0.93 
Tradeéad.ae ia. to wk ee aeons ei. ments at. OPM. 1.54 1.10 Le15 
Finance, insurance and real estate ........0060. iieq 0.77 1.49 1.19 
Community, business and personal service industries 0.81 0297 0.91 

Education and related services .......eeee0. ean. 0. 36 0.49 1.04 

Health and welfare ServiceS ....ceceeeccccerscens 0.44 1.00 0.67 

Services to business management .......+.+. ar Be = 0.85 op 

Personal pServiCe sins os ine ite oes «eels seis ayes wieNa ones Lopill i, 28 0.86 
Public administration and defence ...-..+eeee- pie 0.84 On93 1.29 
Industry unspecified or undefined ........... SSK 0.60 0.42 0.80 
(1) Percentage of males in specified age group in the occupation divided by 


age of all males in the same occupation. 
(2) Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(3) Includes milling. 


Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1—12, Table 7, and Bulletin 3.26, Table 9. 
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Summary 


Changes in the distribution of the work force among different occupations 
reflect, in some measure, technological and organizational changes that have taken 
place in the production of goods and services. These changes result in shifts in 
income levels and stimulate social change. 


The occupational distribution of young people exhibits marked differences as 
between the teen-ager and the young adult. These facts probably reflect differences 
in the educational attainment and the work experience of the two age groups. The 
young adults were more strongly represented in the prestigious white-collar 
occupations than their younger brothers. Teen-agers were concentrated in sales 
occupations and in labour jobs to a greater degree than the 20-24-year olds. They 
were also predominant in service and recreational jobs and in primary occupations 
particularly as farmers and farm workers. 


Comparison of these young groups with the total population reveals that in 
white-collar occupations which require at least some secondary education, the 20-24- 
year-olds were represented in greater measure than the population taken as a whole 
surpassing it in professional occupations and clerical jobs by 3.3 per cent and 9.0 
per cent, respectively. Underlying this supremacy lies the fact of the greater 
educational attainment of the young adults. However, in managerial occupations 
where experience and age are generally considered to be desirable qualifications, 
young people, despite their greater degree of formal education had less than 
average representation. 


Young female workers were heavily concentrated in a few occupations, more 
than half of them being in white-collar occupations and just under one-quarter in 
service jobs. Thus, over three quarters of the female labour force were engaged in 
two broad occupational groups compared to the males who were more evenly distributed 
among white-collar, blue-collar and primary occupations. 


A high association between level of education and labour force participation of 
female workers has been observed. This is to some extent explained by the differ- 
ent marital and fertility patterns of the better educated woman. The fact that the 
nature of the occupations open to educated women is more attractive can also be 
considered to be a contributory factor to this correlation. Concentration of young 
females in the two groups of occupations which require considerable amounts of 
education, namely professional and clerical, had increased over the decade from 
1951 to 1961. Representation was below average in professional occupations and 


above average in clerical. These trends applied to both teen-age girls and the 
young adult female. 


Teen-age boys had above-average concentration in sales, labouring, service, 
primary and clerical occupations and concentration had increased in each of these 
groups over the decade. Teen-age boys were extremely heavily concentrated in the 
low income-low status labouring occupations. Men in their early twenties were 
much less strongly concentrated in labouring occupations than teen-age boys 
although their representation continued to be above average. Teen-age boys were 
most heavily concentrated in agriculture, forestry, fishing and trapping, trade and 
personal service industries. Teen-age girls, on the other hand, were concentrated 
in the finance, insurance and real estate industries and in personal service 
industries. Thus, we find that occupational distribution differs both within the 


two age categories of young people as well as between young people and the popu- 
lation as a whole. 
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CHAPTER VII 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


The income position of young Canadians will be analysed in this chapter with 
a view to determining how the economic goods até distributed as between this group 
and other sections of the population as well @s to assess the economic well-being 
of Canadians in these very important years of their life. A comprehensive study of 
the existing income structure requires analysis of the sources and sizes of income; 
these will be related to such demographic determinants of income levels as age, 
education, occupation and marital status. Non-demographic factors which affect 
the level of income will also be examined and an attempt will be made to quantify 
the regional differences in income size. Further, the income of families as such, 
will be distinguished from the income of individuals and analysed separately. 


The data necessary for making such a study became available for the first 
time with the publication of the 1961 Census reports. Previous censuses dating 
back to 1901 had published information on the wage and salary earnings of employed 
persons. This material was of limited usefulness on two main scores. In the first 
place it took no account of self-employed or own-account workers and, in the 
second place, it recorded income from a single source, namely labour income (wages 
and salaries). This had the effect of eliminating persons who were not in the 
labour force but nevertheless received income from sources such as investments, 
transfer payments, et cetera; it further understated the income position of labour 
force members who had supplementary incomes from these sources. 


To meet the need for more complete data on incomes, the 1961 Census was 
expanded to collect information on income from all adult residents in a 20 per cent 
sample of private non-farm households. The questionnaire was designed to elicit 
the facts about money income received from employment, investments, transfer 
payments, retirement benefits and pensions. No attempt was made to assess the 
value of income received in kind but, with this small exception, a large volume of 
extremely valuable information on the income of Canadians on a large scale(19) has 
become available for the first time. 


Individual Income 


Income flows to individuals in return for their ownership and use of the 
factors of production such as labour, land and capital. Additionally, in advanced 
countries, income accrues to individuals in the form of transfer payments designed 
to supplement income through various government schemes for income maintenance. 
Since the primary recipients of income are individual members of society, 
individual income will be studied first. Family incomes will be examined 
separately because the structure of family income differs substantially from that 
of individual incomes, and its size distribution has important implications for 
living levels of the individual members and for the evaluation of income adequacy. 


(19) In the spring of 1952 the Survey of Incomes was carried out in conjunction 
with the Labour Force Survey. The sample, however, was restricted to 5,600 


families. See Distribution of Non-farm Income in Canada by a2 ee, 1951 | 
DBS Ref. Paper No. 52, November 1954. 
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First the number of young individuals who have no income will be isolated and 
the factors which contribute to this characteristic will be analysed. Then will 
follow an analysis of the distribution of income among those young people who are 
in receipt of income. As Table 7.1 indicates there were 804,831 young persons 
aged 15-24 who had no income during the year preceding the census of June 1961. 
This was 37.4 per cent of the total, number of persons in that age group. By 
comparison with the adult population as a whole this was a rather high proportion. 
The relevant proportion of the population 15 years and over was only 27.6 per cent. 
The breakdown by sex exhibits some interesting variations. Greater proportions of 
females in both age categories were without income than was the case for males, but 
the disparity between the proportion of young men and all men without income was 
much greater than that between women in the two age groups. Indeed, the proportion 
of young women not in receipt of income was not appreciably different from that of 
all women and, bearing in mind the higher labour force participation rates of women 
in their early twenties, it is not surprising that a smaller proportion of them 
relative to all women were without income. 


TABLE 7.1. Number and Percentage Distribution of Persons Without Income, 
by Selected Age Groups and Sex, Canada,(1) 1961 


Population 15+ 


Sex 


Population | Percentage 
without without 


income income 
No. 


Total 
population 


Total 


without ; 
population 


income 
No. 


without 
income 


Ma POS ore cae 1,051,800 308 ,103 4,977,296 369,252 Jane 
Females ... 1,093,344 496,728 5,123,876 2,420,083 47.2 
Total 2,145,144 | 804,831 tO, LOLS 72 Del On to 27.6 


(1) Includes Yukon. 
Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1—1, Table Al, and Bulletin 7.1—14, Table 3. 


The causes of the disparity in the proportion of income recipients between 
the young and the adult population as a whole are not very obscure. Income 
originates in a variety of sources but by far the most important is labour income 
accruing from employment either in the capacity of a wage-earner or a self-employed 
person. By the very nature of social organization, however, the majority of young 
people are debarred from employment. Teen-agers constituted 55 per cent of the 
group of young people aged 15-24, and close to 60 per cent of them were attending 
school in 1961. They were therefore unable to participate to any great extent in 
production and thus excluded from the most important source of income. Of the other 
two-fifths, the majority were members of the labour force and therefore in receipt 
of some income. Their earning pattern will be analysed at a later stage. 


The young adults aged 20-24 present a different picture. At this age except 
for the small minority who pursue higher learning (8.1 per cent in 1961), most 
people have normally terminated their formal education. A few enter vocational 
schools and training institutions of various kinds, but the great majority join the 
labour market. In June 1961, young adults had a labour force participation rate 
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of 72.2 per cent; these persons can therefore be expected to be in receipt of 
income either as earnings or as transfer payments if they happen to be unemployed. 


Another important source of income is investments. Normally, the ownership 
of income bearing assets is acquired out of savings from labour income. Young 
people just on the threshold of their working life, therefore, cannot have 
accumulated many assets and except for the few who have inherited them, this group 
cannot normally count on investments as an important source of income. The young 
are also largely excluded from the other two major sources of income, i.e., certain 
types of transfer payments and retirement pensions, by the very fact of their youth. 


Since so many of the main sources of income are closed to young people it is 
therefore not surprising that a smaller proportion of this age group are in receipt 
of income relative to the adult population as a whole. 


Persons with Income 


In this section the 62.6 per cent of the young people who had incomes in 1961 
will be studied and an analysis of the size and sources of their income will be 
made. There were significant differences in the size distribution of income of 
young people compared with the adult population as a whole. Table 7.2 sets out the 
distribution of income of young people alongside that of persons 15 years and over 
for the year ending May 31, 1961. The average income of the adult population 15 
years and over was $3,131. It will be seen from the table that 73.4 per cent of 
young males had incomes under $3,000 compared with 39.4 per cent of adult males. 
The disparity is enormous in the income range $5,000 and over; for example, 2.2 
per cent of young males aged 15-24 had incomes in the five and six thousand dollars 
range as against 10.4 per cent of all adult males in this bracket. In the range 
$6 ,000-$9,999 there were just 1.2 per cent of young males compared with 11.3 per 
cent of the total adult male population. 
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TABLE 7.2, Percentage Distribution of the Total Non-farm Population, by Selected 


Age Groups Showing Size of Income, Average and Median Income, by Sex, Canada, (1) 
Year Ended May 31, 1961 


Population 15+ 15-24 
Income size 


percentage 
LOLAL, ) sce ge eketere Wie ecoe tee rtetel.s 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under ‘S500. Sra «essere. Widtere che eee « 12.0 5.8 22.6 22-0 28.0 
S$ 5HOO=S- “999. oc aes euene ore 1421 Si5 23.8 b3 34 1Gs7 
PE OOO =: 56 OO cae, ovata enone over eieuece ‘aio f 6.0 11.6 10.6 ars 
e500 T5999 acme cate steceuiniers 6.9 So Sic Svs Lis 
D000 =" 2 5499 tere cnc steel eee rch Oey 9.5 10.3 L326 
eee Cie ene! ea 6.9 6.9 6.8 8.6 8.7 
8 ;000= 435499: >. Srahetss0s wis epee 8.4 be ra oS OF5 625 
3, 5002} SG999 maak. Seas oe oe 6.9 8.9 SBD 6.5 2e5 
L,, QO00 204 9499 Mevscercial hand 2 es 6.7 9.4 22 4.6] ) 1.3 
A 500=n45999 .o. aleate... Seem 4.8 6.9 a2 294009 : 
§ 50004053990. ae eee ae Tat 10.4 1.4 ng Tpichha ay 
6 JODO SEY RG OO wicca See seat net 7.6 Liz ¥US L328) O?7 
LO-SOOOs teen hails Se Bike 5 Siaiter ame 2.6 3.9 0.4 O35 
Average income ........... ves 3gb31 3,999 ‘1,651 1,972 1,455 
Median sincome 7... ....3 20 .ate. ao05 429580 39549 199057 PES 73S 22 BRZIY 


Number of persons with income 7,311,837 | 4,608,044 | 2. 7032793 743,697 596 ,616 
Number of persons without 


income Ne as es eee 1°25:1895335 369,252 | 2,420,083 308,103 | 496,728 


(1) Includes Yukon. 
Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1—1, Table Al, and Bulletin 7.1—14, Table 3. 


The pattern was somewhat different for females. Larger proportions of 
females both in the adult population and in the young female population received 
incomes in each of the low income categories under $3,000 than did males, but 
there was not a great deal of difference between young women and all adult women in 
general. Thus, 89 per cent of young women and 83.4 per cent of all women received 
incomes under $3,000. In income brackets over $3,000, however, young women were at 
a great disadvantage. Only 1.3 per cent of them received incomes of $4,000-$5,000 
while 3.4 per cent of all women were in this bracket. Less than one per cent of 
young women received incomes over $5,000 compared to 3.1 per cent of all women. 

The average and median income of young males were both 51 per cent lower than that 
of the adult male population. The differential in these measures of central 
tendency between young women and all women was less extreme. Young women had an 
average income 11.8 per cent less than the national average. Their median income, 
on the other hand, was 12.2 per cent higher than the national average. 
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Young people on the whole were the lowest income recipients in 1961. Table 
7.3 sets out the average incomes of the population 15 years of age to 70 years and 
over by ten-year age groups for both sexes. It will be seen that the average 
incomes of those males who were in receipt of income, rose from the sum of $1,972 
at age 15-24 to $5,081 at age 35-44 and thereafter declined to $2,071 for the 
oldest age group. Thus, the average income of young males was 61 per cent lower 
than the average income at the age of peak earnings. 


TABLE 7.3. Average Income for the Non-farm Population 15 Years of Age and Over, 
by Sex, Canada,(1) 1961 


Average income 


Age 
Male Female 
dollars 

Digs EL. RS Rene 4) 3 ie, tere 3-4 is is dottatea set 16972 1,455 
25 3 Se a EIS, «o hies Sate ort cha.« asapdias 6 Sind -eeile, 0 45 4,273 1,914 
Be ee ae een ae et a a en ee 5,081 1,864 
ee a oP eae soc uekh eo bsa oad bp @ Sy ee ae « 4,977 1,919 
ee eee tte ee oc avarb ls. bbis 6 sd p Sle ee SS s 4,393 1,746 
aig IONE Rec Nth, 4 Bocsiin’ oleasviieisejie, «ua pl7e. 0 Ado eee hie 3,163 1,328 
FO aos Ba eee elie rasge cie H6y 0 608. « lear}. ose, 4 he 2g071 25154 


(1) Includes Yukon. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1l—1, Table A5. 


The level of average ineome was considerably lower in all female age groups 
but the differential was smallest in the youngest age group where the female/male 
difference was only 26 per cent. Thereafter the gap widened rapidly until at peak 
income the average of men was more than two and a half times as great as the 
average income of women at their highest income level. The 15-24-year-old women 
had the second lowest average income, ranking after the 70 plus group. Female 
incomes rose more slowly than that of males and reached its peak ten years later. 
Thereafter it fell more rapidly than male incomes. 


Major Source of Income 


Table 7.4 sets out the distribution of young people by their major source of 
income and compares it with the distribution of the adult population. It shows the 
proportion of each group which derives the major part of their income from each of 
the four main sources: employment, transfer payments, investments and retirement 
pensions. This table confirms the well observed fact that for the majority of 
people the major source of income is employment. This is true for young people of 
both sexes as well as for the adult population in general. So far as young people 
are concerned, sources other than employment are quite marginal. Subsidiary 
sources of income are relatively more important for the adult population however 
and, as between these sources, there is considerable variation between male and 
female. 
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The differential in the proportion of persons whose major source of income is 
given as employment is much greater between women in the two relevant categories 
than that which exists between their male counterparts. For example, 93.4 per cent 
of young women and 66 per cent of all women depended on employment for the major 
part of their income. In the case of males the difference between the two age 
groups was just 9.1 percentage points. 


Nearly one fifth of the total female population was dependent upon transfer 
payments for the major part of their total income. In this respect, they fared 
much worse than the male population assuming as we do that transfer payments 
represent, on the whole, a low income status. On the other hand, a much greater 
proportion of females received the bulk of their income from investments. No 
reliable inferences can be made from this as to the income status of such 
recipients since investment income covers a wide range of receipts which vary widely 
in amount. However, since the median income from this source was only $446, it is 
apparent that the receipts of the female population from this source were small. 


Young men and young women are almost equally dependent upon employment as the 
major source of income. With increasing age, the pattern of their life changes and 
women begin to withdraw from the labour market when they marry and start a family. 
This has the effect of reducing the importance of employment as a major source of 
income to the female population taken as a whole. 


Thus, the major source of income for both the young and the adult population 
and for both sexes is employment, but this tends to become relatively less import- 
ant with increasing age. In the older group transfer payments, investment income 
and retirement pensions become relatively more important for women than for men. 
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TABLE 7.4. Percentage Distribution of the Population Aged 15-24, by Major Source 
of Income Showing Total Income, Average and Median Income, by Sex, Canada, (1) 
Year Ended May 31, 1961 


: T. ; 
Major source of income tat BY CTARS Median 
income income income 


$ 
Males 15-24 
eee MN ON gas ooh ae hg Go bo cde bed ou. 5.4.5.0 : aa ee 
‘ncomestrom employment SHarneote. oo. eas ; 1,823 
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Retirement pensions and other income | 544 
Male population 15 years and over 
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bavestmentimconic (lt 2, 10. PR, : 2,049 
Retirement pensions and other income 2,052 
Females 15-24 
fehl) Gs toysy Tos Seas See © Oe: Ss 2 aes a ae, re. : 1,300 
EGOMeMECOMLCMIDLOVIMNCTIE des. . 6 bc ae cs ohh Geatabens 2 8 ‘ 1,415 
Atrensner PavmenverG\ RL yn IG os ¢ 470 
iivestmenteancomie BPN. 8 PEA, : 310 
Retirement pensions and other income 455 
Female population 15 years and over 
‘es Wiehe hye ive, 28 6S Ae ee ee A ee ae ee , a SZ. 
Pic omerierom: Eniploymen ties soe ee NG ‘ 1 , 766 
iravisicer- payments S084 0 6 CeO Ls | d 759 
imvestinenie iheoner =. 26.2% ake nnhes. Weaken : 446 
Retirement pensions and other income 1,184 


(1) Includes Yukon. 
Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1—1, Table A8, and unpublished data from 
Tabulation 14. 


Table 7.5 compares the distribution of income of young people with that of 
the population 15 years and over by major source of income and by size of income. 
Larger proportions of male recipients whose major source of income was employment 
were in income brackets above $3,000 than those whose major source was other than 
employment. The proportions were 68 per cent and 12 per cent, respectively. For 
example, 10.6 per cent of the former were in the range $4,000-$4,499 while only 1.2 
per cent of the latter fell in this bracket. By contrast, only 4.1 per cent of those 
whose major source was employment received income in the low range of $500-$999 
compared with the 38.6 per cent of those whose major source of income was "other 
sources". It will be observed that given that employment is the major source 
of income, the young male fared much worse than the adult male population as a whole. 
Only 4.8 per cent of them were in the bracket $4,000-$4,499 as compared to 10.6 per 
cent of the latter. However, as compared with those whose major source was "other 
sources", the young males who depended mainly on employment were much better off 
than those who depended upon "other sources". 
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TABLE 7.5. Percentage Distribution of Total Income by Size of Income for the 


Non-farm Population, by Selected Age Groups, Sex, and Major Source of 
Income, Canada,(1) 1961 


. Employment income Other sources 
. ~ Population Population Population 
Te Obie apie bot 15-24 years | Lod 15-24 years 


percentage 
TOTAL ccc cane 100.0! 100.0] 100.0] 100.0| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
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LO700GL sates uae ied) Gags) Wai) 0.3]) 
Average income .. $| 4,323 12975 2,018 1,519 1,779 1,003 758 548 


(1) Includes Yukon. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1—1, Table A8. 


Income and Employment 


Discussion to this point has focused upon the size and distribution of income 
of young people who were in receipt of income of one kind or another. There were, 
however, a considerable number of persons in the age group under consideration who, 
because of various social and institutional arrangements did not receive any income 


in 1961; it is to this group that attention will be directed in the following 
paragraphs. 


Since as we have seen, employment was the major source of income, persons 
without income might normally be expected to be outside of the labour force. The 
majority of teen-age persons fell into this category. In terms of individual 
income 48.1 per cent of males and 53.3 per cent of females aged 15-19 had no in- 
comes. This follows from the fact that the majority of such persons were engaged 
in educational activities which largely precluded the possibility of their seeking 
employment. See Table 7.6. The economic requirements of such persons are generally 
provided by parents, assisted in varying degrees by state grants, bursaries and 
allowances, so that lack of income among this group is not necessarily indicative 
of hardship as it could be in older age groups. 
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TABLE 7.6. Proportions of Population(1) in Specified Age Groups Without 
Income, and Not in the Current Labour Force, Canada, 1961 


Percentage Percentage 


Age Percentage not in Percentage not in 
with current with current 
no income labour no income labour 
force force 
percentage 
Tice -anie ic ch gi ee ae a 48.1 Se ee | 52e3 65.8 
od a OE RS a ere 5.6 i2,8 36.5 50.5 
Population 15 years and over ...... 7.4 21.8 47.2 70.3 


(1) Population with respect to income relates to the non-farm population 15 years 
and over; population not in labour force relates to total population 15 years 
and over. 

Sources: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1—1, Table A5 and Table A10, unpublished data, and 

Bulletin 3,1—2, Table 5._ 


In the group aged 20-24, on the other hand, persons without income were the 
exception rather than the rule. Something less than 6 per cent of the men and 
about 37 per cent of the women were without incomes. These proportions were 
paralleled by the proportions not in the labour force and reflect very forcefully 
the correlation between participation in employment and receipt of income at the 
start of the regular working life of the individual. This correlation becomes 
somewhat blurred when the population 15 years and over is considered. With the 
adult population as a whole is included the older population, many of whom are 
retired and are in receipt of government pensions and various private retirement 
pensions. They may also have been able to acquire earning assets during their 
working life which bring in some income. These transfer payments and investment 
income tend to make the link between employment and receipt of income of older 
males less tenacious. 


The proportion of females with no income is much greater than is the case 
with males. This is not surprising since it is a reflection of the social organ- 
ization in which it is traditional that the married woman is not normally expected 
to produce money income. In many cases she is not capable of taking up employment 
because of the restriction which the responsibility of raising a family imposes. A 
considerable proportion of both males and females, but especially females who were 
not in the current labour force received income during the year. It is quite 
possible that they had income from sources other than employment but, as we have 
already seen, such sources were not important for the young people. It is more 
than likely that these persons worked some time during the previous twelve months, 
but had dropped out of the labour force prior to the census enumeration. 
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The foregoing observations and comparisons will have established 
unequivocally the positive relationship which exists between the lack of income 
and absence from the labour force. However, it is evident that an inverse rela- 
tionship holds between labour force attachment and the size of income of persons 
with income. The variable factor in this instance is the nature of the labour 
force attachment. Two types of labour force were classified in the 1961 Census, 
the current and the non-current labour force. The current labour force refers to 
persons who were in the labour force during the week prior to enumeration. The 
non-current labour force refers to persons who participated some time during the 
year prior to the enumeration date but had, for some reason or other, dropped out. 
Table 7.7 sets out the average income of the adult population and the population 
15-24 by sex and cross-classifies it with type of labour force attachment. 


TABLE 7.7. Average Income of Selected Age Groups by Sex and Type 
of Labour Force Participation, Canada,(1) 1961 


Population 15+ Population 15-24 
Type of labour force 
Pgh ae esl aera ie 


dollars 
In-current) labour force?) gies... s eee eee 3,815 | 4,444] 2,142 | 2,014 | 2,245.1 1,695 
Not in current labour force(3) ......... . | 1,490 | 2,064 | 1,013 873 898 851 
Not in Dibetr*torce fees. eee ee ee foe [1.611 | lOO |. 66k oc tamer 


(1) Includes Yukon. 
(2) Current labour force refers to labour force participation on June 1, 1961. 
(3) Refers to persons employed only some time during the year preceding June l, 
1961. 
(4) Consists of all other income recipients. 
Sources: Unpublished data from the 1961 Census Income Tabulation 18, and Census 
Bulletin 4,.1—2, Tables B8 and B9. 


Average income differed widely with the type of labour force attachment. 
Young people as well as all persons 15 years and over received highest incomes if 
they were in the current labour force. Adult males in the current labour force had 
average incomes that were more than twice as great as that of persons who had 
worked some time during the year, and almost three times as great as that of 
persons who were not economically active. These disparities in average incomes as 
between different types of labour force attachment were even more exaggerated in 
the case of young males 15-24 years of age, being two and a half times and nearly 
four times as great, respectively. The differences in average income between 
persons who had some work experience during the year and persons who were outside 
the labour force were not very great. The young people who were not in the current 
labour force consisted for the most part of students who worked part of the year 
but were in school on June 1. 
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The case of adult females was quite exceptional. Those who were outside 
the labour force had average incomes slightly greater than those who had worked 
some time during the year. In the latter group would be included married women who 
worked on a part-time basis whose earnings would therefore be low. Included among 
those outside the labour force would be the large number of older women who are in 
receipt of various transfer payments and retirement pensions. The degree of labour 
force participation, therefore, is seen to be an important factor in determining the 
size of income. 


Wage Earnings 


Since as we have seen, earnings from employment constitute the major 
source of income of all categories of income recipients, a brief look at the way 
the wage and salary earnings of young people compare with that of prime age wage- 
earners is instructive. Table 7.8 sets out the average and median wage and salary 
earnings of young persons by sex for the two age categories 15-19 and 20-24, and com- 
pares them with that of workers in the prime earning age group 35-44 years of age. The 
data relate to workers who reported working between 49 and 52 weeks during the year. We 
assume that they worked 35 hours per week but it is quite possible that not all of them 
may have worked full-time for the entire period. It will be seen that the average 
earnings of teen-age males were less than half that of prime age males. The gap be- 
tween the earnings of female teen-agers and prime age women was, however, not as great; 
the earnings of the former group being 34.9 per cent lower than that of the latter. 
As young people move into the early twenties, the gap between their earnings and that 
of the prime age workers begins to narrow. It was 34.7 per cent lower for young males 
and 14.4 per cent lower for young females. 


The ratio of female to male average and median earnings is highest in the young- 
est age group and decreases to prime age. Teen-age girls earn 88 per cent of the 
average earnings of teen-age boys, but by the time a woman is 35-44 her average earn- 
ings are only 57 per cent of her male peers for equivalent amount of time worked. 


TABLE 7.8. Average and Median Wages and Salaries by Selected Age Groups and Sex of 
Wage and Salary Earners in Current Labour Force, Employed for 49 to 52 Weeks, (1) 
| Year Ended May 31, 1961, Canada(2) 


Ratio of 
cette eee 
Age 


dollars 
T5518 Ce Bde ks be aes Gs 28 2G. oie | 2,091 255 Test 1,906 0.88 0.88 
21M so. Le ey ee ae : 3,216 |. 3,204 24409 | 925507 Os75 O.77 
ey pate ale sell esse sie bes bc oe 8 0 4,926 | 4,648 2,813 [1529886 0.57 0.60 


(1) These are average earnings of employees in the current labour force who reported 
usually working 35 hours per week or more. 


(2) Includes Yukon. 
Source: Podoluk, J.R., Earnings and Education, DBS Cat. 91-510 Occasional. 


December 1965, Table 4, page 18. 
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Upon first entry into the labour force, the earnings of male and female high- 
school graduates (as the 15-19-year-old group can be assumed to be) are not 
appreciably different. Girls require little additional training for the secretarial 
and service occupations which they traditionally engage in. Boys, however, often 
require advanced training or enter jobs that demand long apprenticeship and are thus 
usually paid lower wages during the training period.(20) By their twenties, male 
earnings forge ahead and by prime age men are usually making nearly double what 
women earn because by this age they have moved into managerial, professional and 
other types of highly paid jobs to a far greater extent than women. 


Earnings and Education 


Training and education result therefore in marked differences in earnings 
capacity. Table 7.9 gives the average employment earnings by sex and level of educa- 
tion by very broad educational groupings for the population under twenty-five and the 
population in the prime age group 35-44. The data relate to two main categories of 
workers, wage and salary earners and the non-farm labour force. The wage and 
salary classification excludes self-employed persons and the non-farm labour force 
includes all classes of workers. 


(20) Podoluk, J.R., Earnings and Education, DBS, Ottawa, 1961, page 19. 


TABLE 7.9. Average Earnings by Sex, Age and Selected Level of Schooling Showing 
Wage and Salary Earners and Total Non-farm Labour Force, Canada,(1) 
Year Ended May 31, 1961 


Wage and salary earners Non-farm labour force 


Schooling and age Rati Rati 
Torr atio 
roman’ Female lsarytt 
wa 


Average Average vA 
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Elementary 
Undeb2 5.45504. 58 et os Soe a 0.64 
35-44 cen deciecacsnvs deste eee ee O-47% 
Secondary 4-5 
Underi25. AeG os. S ek eee 0.80 
tlle, 58.4 eae ee ger éfaligh klintiite ciation 0.45 
University degree 
Under 325° 4.2 3S. ae eee 0.79 
35244) BEA o 3 Oe ee eee 0.43 


(1) Includes Yukon. 


Source: Podoluk, J.R., Earnings and Education, DBS Cat. 91-510, December 1965, 
Table 6, page 21. 
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Average earnings of young workers in both categories exhibited marked impro- 
vement with increases in educational level. Male wage and salary earners with 4 to 
5 years secondary schooling earned approximately 36.4 per cent more than those with 
just elementary schooling and those with university training earned 22.9 per cent 
more than those with secondary education. The effect of education upon earnings is 
more remarkable in the case of young women, the earnings differential between 
secondary and elementary education being 67.2 per cent and that between university 
and secondary education being 38.8 per cent. The earnings differential associated 
with different levels of education is reinforced and widened with increasing age. 
The earnings of male wage-earners in the prime age group 35-44 are 61.5 per cent 
greater for those with secondary education than for those with only elementary 
education, and 48.2 per cent greater for those with university than for those with 
secondary education. 


The ratio of female average earnings to male average earnings increases 
rapidly with increasing education. Whereas the earnings of women in the lowest 
educational grouping was 66 per cent of that of males in the same group, it was 91 
per cent if she had a university education. University education therefore seems 
to be the avenue for reducing the inequality in earnings status between men and 
women of a given age group. The ratio of female earnings is highest, however, in 
the case of young people under 25 years of age. By prime earning age 35-44 it 
falls to a little less than 50 per cent in the lowest educational category and to a 
little more than 50 per cent in the highest educated group. 


Income and Marital Status 


Table 7.10 summarizes the average and median incomes of young income 
recipients by marital status and compares them with the adult population as a 
whole. Of the adult population, the majority of both male and female income 
recipients were married. Among young people the opposite was true, the majority 
being single; in this group only 22.2 per cent of the men and 29.3 per cent of the 
women were married. 


Average income of the young married male was 28 per cent lower than that of 
all married males, the former being $3,289 and the latter $4,587. The average 
income of the young married male, on the other hand, was more than twice as high 
as that of his single counterpart. This relationship between the average income 
of married and single young men held good for the male population as a whole; 
marriage would therefore seem to have an important influence on income, or vice versa. 
It may be that men marry when they consider their income is high enough to enable them 
to afford it. Or it may be that being married there are greater pressures for larger 
income and the incentives become more powerful. In any case the association 
between higher incomes and the married state is quite evident. 
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TABLE 7.10. Average and Median Incomes by Sex and Marital Status, Population Aged 
15-24, Canada,(1) Year Ended May 31, 1961 


Percentage 
of total 
income 
recipients 


Median 
income 


Average 


Marital status income 


Males 15-24 
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(1) Includes Yukon. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1—1, Table A6. 


Provincial Variations in Income 


Table 7.11 sets out the average incomes of young Canadians by provinces and 
by sex. It will be seen that average incomes varied widely from one province to 
the next for both sexes. Male averages ranged from a low of $1,481 in P.E.I. to a 
high of $2,145 in Alberta, a total range of $664. The average absolute deviation 
of the provincial averages from the Canada average will be used as a simple measure 
of geographic variation. The average absolute deviation was $222 for males and 
$213 for females. To compare the amount of deviation of provincial average incomes 
from the Canada average income as between males and females the absolute deviation 
is expressed as a percentage of the relevant Canada average for each sex. As shown 
in Table 7.11 provincial variations in average incomes were greater for females 
than for males, being 14.6 per cent for the former and 11.2 per cent for the latter. 
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TABLE 7.11. Deviation of Provincial Average Incomes of Young People Aged 15-24, and 
Average by Sex, Canada,(1) 1961 
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(1) Includes Yukon. 
Source: 1961 Census Bulletin 4.1—1, Table A5. 


Family Income 


Up to this stage the study has been confined to consideration of individual 
incomes, because in the normal course of events income accrues to individuals 
either as a return for their labour or their ownership of assets or as a transfer 
payment from Government in its pursuit of certain social and economic policies. 
However, since the disposition of income is usually made by the family as the 
spending unit, the level of living which can be attained by a family depends upon 
the total income available to the family as a whole rather than to individual 
members of it. Considerations of income adequacy are therefore relevant only in 
relation to family income and to the size and structure of the family. The next 
few paragraphs will be devoted to looking at the distribution of family income of 
young families, the head of which is under 25 years of age. 


A family, according to the 1961 Census definition, consisted of a husband and 
wife with or without children who have never married, or alternately, a parent with 
one or more never-married children living together in the same household. There 
were 3,656,968 such families living in Canada in June 1961 and, of these, 168,311 or 
4.5 per cent had family heads who were under 25 years of age. 


The economic well-being of the family is assessed by the income level of the 
consuming unit rather than the individual income per se of the family head. By 
itself, however, this does not tell a great deal about the adequacy of income. The 
size of the family and the age structure of its members are important 
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considerations. Table 7.12 sets out the distribution of family income by sex of 
head for young families as well as for all families generally. It will be seen 
that 28.8 per cent of families in which the family head is a male under 25 years of 
age received incomes of less than $3,000. This compares with the 20.9 per cent of 
all families with male heads who are in this low income range. However, the 
greater disparity is in the distribution of income as between families with male 
heads and families in which the head is a female. Great differences are evident in 
the income distribution, both of young families and all families, between families 
where the head is male and those where the head is female. In the case of all 
families 53.2 per cent of those with female heads and 20.9 per cent of those with 
male heads had incomes of less than $3,000. In young families 91.4 per cent of 
those with female heads had less than $3,000 a year compared to 28.8 per cent of 
those with male heads. Fortunately there were just between 5 per cent and 7 per 
cent of families in each of the relevant age groups with female heads. 


TABLE 7.12. Percentage Distribution of Families by Size of Income and by Sex of 
Head, Heads Under 25, and All Heads, for Census Families, Canada,(1) 1961 


Canada total Heads under 25 
Income size 
va 
percentage 
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(1) Includes Yukon. 
(2) Includes families without income. 
Source: Census Bulletin 4.1-4, Table B2. 
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Income size must be related to the size of the family and the age structure of 
its members. The average size of the young family in Canada in 1961 was 2.9 per- 
sons. This was 25.5 per cent smaller than the national average of 3.9 persons per 
family. The average income of young families with male heads was $4,138, a figure 
which was 25.9 per cent lower than that of all families. It would seem therefore 
that the incomes of young families were not proportionately out of line with that 
of all families considering the relative size of families. However, the structure 
of young families differed considerably from that of families in general, the great 
majority of the former group having children under six years of age, compared with 
all families where the ages of the children ranged from under 6 years into the 
teens. 


Determination of how adequately the income of young families meets their 
needs is a difficult problem in the absence of budget studies. These provide 
estimates of costs for families of various sizes and of varying age structures, 
given the price index for the particular locality in which the family resides. A 
few studies have been done for the Toronto area, but with the wide regional 
disparities in cost in various parts of Canada and between urban and rural areas, 
such studies could have very limited applicability. Comparisons of the economic 
welfare of young families with that of all families in general are therefore mis- 
leading. Although, as we have seen, relative incomes and family size are not 
markedly out of line, it must be remembered that the needs of young families and 
their asset position are quite different from that of all families. 


Economic Families 


The foregoing analysis of family income related to the census family, a 
concept which excludes a large number of relationships in which accommodation and a 
certain amount of income resources are shared. The census family is strictly 
defined as a married couple (or one partner of a marriage) with unmarried children, 
or a parent with unmarried children living together. This excludes a large number 
of extended families in which people share living quarters with others to whom 
they are related either by blood, marriage or adoption. For example, a group in 
which a woman lives with her married son and daughter-in-law does not fulfil the 
requirement of the census family, nor does the case of sisters and brothers living 
together, because it does not meet the requirement of parents and unmarried 
children sharing the same household. Such families of which there were 3,626,756 
in Canada in 1961, almost as many as fulfilled the narrower definition of the 
census family, are described as economic families. Table 7.13 shows the distri- 
bution of income of such families. Just around 4 per cent of economic families 
were young families in which the heads were under 25. It will be seen that in this 
type of young extended family a greater proportion had incomes over $3,000 than 
was the case with census families. It is particularly significant that in. such 
family types, where the head was a female under 25 years of age, many more had 
incomes over $3,000 than was the case in census families. The doubling up of 
living arrangements with brothers and sisters or in-laws would seem to have a 
beneficial influence upon the income available to the young female head. 
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The average income of young economic families with female heads was more than 
twice as great as that of census families and the median income was 47 per cent 
higher. The average income of economic families with young male heads, however, 
did not exhibit such marked differences. This may perhaps be attributed to the 
fact of the greater labour force participation rate of men, regardless of family 


type. 


TABLE 7.13. Percentage Distribution of Families by Size of Total Family Income 
and by Sex of Head, Heads Under 25, and All Heads, for Economic Families, 


Canada,(1) 1961 


Income size 
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(1) Includes Yukon. 
(2) Includes families without income. 
Source: From 1961 Census Bulletin SX—10, Table Bl. 
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Summary 


It is evident that sociological and demographic factors are important deter- 
minants of income distribution among the young. The fact that more young people 
relative to the population as a whole receive no ineome is conditioned by the 
institutional arrangements of society which require the attendance of youth at 


educational institutions, thus effectively barring them from employment, the main 
source of income. 


The major part of the aggregate income of persons in receipt of income derives 
from employment; young people are more dependent upon employment than is the 


population as a whole since a much greater proportion of this group reported their 
major source of income as employment. 


Demographic factors such as age, education and marital status explain many 
of the differences in the size distribution of income between young people and the 
population as a whole and even among the young themselves. This chapter also 
reveals a considerable degree of regional differences in income distribution among 
young people. 


1 fay 


CHAPTER VIIL 


CONCLUSION 


Changes in the pattern of fertility of the Canadian population since the turn 
of the century have been the major source of influence in effecting a steady decline 
in the proportion of the young people aged 15-24 years in the total population. 
During the course of the sixty years since 1901, the share of the young declined 
from 20 per cent to a little over 14 per cent. The baby boom of the post-Second 
World War period seemed to have temporarily reversed this trend. This showed up 
in the 1966 Census of Population which registered the proportion of the young as 
16.5 per cent. The reversal of the trend cannot, however, be expected to continue. 
The observed decline in fertility during the late fifties and early sixties indicates 
a return to the pre-war pattern of growth. 


The decade between 1951 and 1961 was marked by considerable unevenness in the 
growth pattern of young people both as between the sub-groups of teen-agers and 
young adults, on the one hand, and among the provinces, on the other. During this 
period, the increase observed in the teen-age population was 35 per cent. This was 
the third largest growth rate experienced by any age group and it was greater than 
the growth of the population as a whole. The largest and the smallest increases 
were in the provinces of British Columbia and Saskatchewan, respectively. The young 
adults, by contrast, had a growth rate of 8.6 per cent. This was one of the small- 
est evidenced by any group. Nevertheless, it represented a remarkable increase over 
the figure of 2.9 per cent observed in the preceding intercensal decade. 


Orientation to stay on the farm appears to be proportionately greater among 
teen-agers than among young adults; the latter exhibited a sharper tendency to settle 
in urban areas -- 4 situation which may be attributed to the fact that the rural farm 
does not adequately provide the expanded opportunities either for employment or for 
higher education (post-high school level). These deficiencies exert a sort of 
"push" effect on the young adults to leave the farm. At the same time, the limited 
opportunities of farm life seem to meet the basic needs of teen-agers to a greater 
degree, thus rooting them in larger proportions to the farm. 


Immigrants constituted ten per cent of the group aged 15-24. About half of 
these were relatively newcomers having migrated to Canada during the five years 
preceding the 1961 Census. 


Canada's young people set an excellent example to their elders in their ability 
to speak both official languages. The extent of their proficiency, however, varied 
markedly among the provinces and between urban and rural environments. Quebec and 
New Brunswick rated highest in the proportion of bilingual young people; the three 
Western Provinces and Newfoundland were at the other end of the scale. It was also 


observed that the young were more likely to be bilingual if they lived in urban central 


than if they resided in a rural farm or non-farm environment. 


Significant changes have been noted in the proportion married among the young 
in recent decades especially since the beginning of the Second World War. During 
the decade 1941-51 the proportion married leaped from 15 per cent to 27 per cent; in 
the following decade, however, the rate of growth declined but the proportion married 
continued to exhibit an upward trend. It is interesting to observe that the earlier 
period spanned the Second World War and the early part of the Korean conflict; such 
periods are traditionally accompanied by an upsurge in the rate at which people 
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marry and the evidence shows that the young Canadian closely conformed to this 
behaviour pattern. The differential in the proportion of females who were married, 
relative to males, was quite pronounced; the former far exceeding the latter, 
reinforcing a well-documented observation that girls tend to marry at an earlier 

age and they marry men who are older than themselves. Environmental factors seem 

to exert an important influence upon the nuptiality pattern of any given group. 
Thus, young people were most likely to be married by the time they reached the age 
of twenty-four if they lived in rural non-farm areas, and least likely to be married 
if they lived on the farm; the low wages and limited employment opportunities of the 
farm environment appear to be inhibiting factors of some significance. 


Young Canadians in the married category adopted more or less the same pattern 
of living arrangements as their elders — that is, they formed separate nuclear 
households. A small percentage of married families, however, were not able to 
maintain separate establishments, a situation which may probably be attributable to 
economic considerations although not exclusively so. It is interesting to note that 
some young families, despite relatively high incomes, continued to share living 
arrangements with their relatives. 


In 1961 the average size of the young family was 2.9 persons compared to 3.9 
persons for all families. This is as might be expected since the young wife is 
still at the beginning stages of the childbearing cycle. It was observed that 96 
per cent of all the children of young families were under six years of age, a fact 
which severely limits the participation of young wives in the labour force. Among 
the structurally complete families (in 1961) 26 per cent of the wives reported they 
were in the labour force and 24 per cent were employed as wage-earners earning, in 
most cases, less than $3,000 annually. These low earnings may be indicative of the 
overwhelmingly part-time nature of the employment. They probably also reflect 
employment in certain occupations and industries which traditionally pay low wages. 


The great majority of young people living in Canada in 1961 had some secondary 
education. Of the 67 per cent who had attended high school, more than half reported 
Staying on in school for three to five years. There was, however, a considerable 
number of drop-outs from high school, a fact reflected in the comparative statistics 
of school attendance at different stages of the school-age period. For example, 
among the group 10-14 years of age, school attendance in 1961 was 97 per cent, but by 
the time they reached high-school age only 59 per cent were in attendance. This, 
nevertheless, was an improvement over the attendance at the preceding census at the 
time of which only 41 per cent of teen-agers were attending school. Indeed, this de- 
cade (1951-61) witnessed tremendous upsurge of interest in education at the high 
school as well as at the university level; the proportion of young adults attending 
school almost doubled and universities experienced severe pressures to expand. 


In spite of these improvements regional variations in school attendance of 
teen-agers persisted, although the gap has considerably narrowed since 1951. These 
disparities were more pronounced in the area of higher education. Interprovincial 
variations in school attendance of young adults were almost double that of teen- 
agers and this has persisted almost without change throughout the decade. 


The significant growth of the clerical and service industries during the 
fifties removed many of the limitations which in earlier decades obliged teen-age 
girls to stay on at school longer than boys on account of the narrow options avai l- 
able. At the same time the technological changes taking place in the industrial 
sector exerted pressures which caused the rate of growth in the proportion of girls 
at school to slacken relative to that of boys. Boys were required to spend more 
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time at school in order to acquire the improved skills and knowledge which innova- 
tion and automation were making mandatory for the work force. By 1961, these two 
forces had combined to swing the relative proportions attending school strongly 

in favour of the boys. 


As a result of the prolongation of the period necessary for education and 
training, the role of the male teen-ager in the economic activity of the country 
has diminished considerably in the forty-year period since 1921. This contrasts 
sharply with the labour force participation rate of the population as a whole 
which has remained unchanged at around 55 to 56 per cent throughout the period in 
spite of various structural changes which it has undergone. 


The young adults, on the other hand, have increased their contribution to the 
economic activity of the country, a circumstance which has been brought about almost 
entirely by the increased participation of the females of this group. The improved 
attitudes of society toward female labour and the significant growth in the service 
and clerical occupations since the fifties.have, in large measures, contributed to 
these changes. The cost to society of maintaining its teen-agers has increased 
considerably in the decade 1951-61. This is the only group apart from the older 
population (65+) whose share of the labour force has been smaller than its share of 
population from which it is drawn. The young adults, on the other hand, make a 
positive contribution to the economy in terms of the supply of labour and are a part 
of the larger group upon which the young and the old depend. 


So far as unemployment is concerned, young people fared rather worse than the 
rest of the population. This is in part related to the fact that at the early 
stages of entry into the labour force there is great occupational mobility as young 
people shop around trying to find their place in the wide occupational spectrum of a 
highly industrialized society. The unemployment rates, however, were subject to 
considerable geographic variation, reflecting differentials in the level of economic 
activity of the various regions of Canada. Married men experienced lower rates than 
single men but the reverse was true for females. A very high correlation was found 
to exist between unemployment and the level of education of young people. The high- 
est rates observed were among young people who failed to complete elementary schooling. 


The occupational and industrial attachment of young people differed both within 
the teen-age and the young adult group as also between young people and the popula- 
tion as a whole. Young adults were more strongly represented in the prestigious 
white-collar occupations than their younger counterparts who were heavily concen- 
trated in sales occupations and in labouring jobs. Teen-agers were also predominant 
in service and recreational jobs and in primary occupations particularly as farmers 
and farm workers. The differences between the two groups are, in some measure, a 
reflection of differences in their educational attainment and work experience. 


More than three quarters of the female labour force was engaged in two broad 
occupational groups. Over half of them were in white-collar occupations and just 
under twenty-five per cent were in service jobs. Men, on the other hand, were more 
evenly represented among white-collar, blue-collar and primary occupations. The 


occupational distributions of the young people is a faithful reproduction of the 
adult situation. 


It is evident that the better educated a woman is the higher the probability 
that she will stay in the labour force. A number of demographic and sociological 
factors contribute to this, chief of which are the different marital and fertility 
patterns of such women; of no less importance is the more attractive nature of the 
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occupations availiable to the better educated, 


The institutional arrangements of society have important bearing upon income 
distribution. The fact that in the year preceding the 1961 Census, 37 per cent of 
all young people received no income compared with 28 per cent of the total adult 
population, is a reflection of the educational provisions which require that young 
people attend institutions of learning on a full-time basis for relatively extended 
periods of time. This effectively bars many of them from engaging in paid employment. 
Labour income is the major source of income for the overwhelming majority of Cana- 
dians; young people are most dependent upon this source since they do not normally 
possess income bearing assets and are excluded from receipt of many of the transfer 
payments and retirement pensions by the very fact of their youth. These considera- 
tions explain, in large measure, the very high correlation which has been observed 
between participation in employment and receipt of income at the start of the working 
life of the individual. 


, 


A look at the income distribution of those who were in receipt of income 
reveals that the majority were in a very low income bracket. Three quarters of the 
young men received incomes which were below $3,131, the average income of the total 
adult population. A very small proportion had incomes over $3,000 annually and in 
the bracket $5,000-5,999 the disparity between the young and the total adult popula- 
tion was very great, with 2.2 per cent of the former and 10.4 per cent of the latter 
falling in that range. 


Young people were on the whole the lowest income recipients. The average 
income of young males was 61 per cent lower than average income at the age of peak 
earnings (35-44 years), being $1,972 at age 15-24, rising to $5,081 at age 35-44 
and thereafter declining to $2,071 for the oldest group. Female incomes rose more 
slowly than that of males and reached their peak ten years later. 


Since, as has been pointed out earlier, earnings from employment constituted 
the major source of income of all categories of income recipients, some comparisons 
of wage and salary earnings of young people would be interesting. Average earnings of 
teen-age males was less than half that of prime age males (35-44); the difference be- 
tween the earnings of females of these two age categories was not as great however, 
teen-age girls' earnings being just 35 per cent lower than those of prime age women. 
As young people move into their twenties the gap between their earnings and those 
of prime age workers begins to narrow. 


Our investigations confirm the apparent correlation that exists between earn- 
ings and education. Wage and salary earners among young males with 4 to 5 years of 
secondary education were 36 per cent more than those with only elementary schooling 
and persons who had university training earned 23 per cent more than those who did 
not have such training. These differentials were more pronounced in the case of 
females. University education also seemed to be the most powerful factor in re- 
ducing inequality in earnings between men and women of any given age group. 


Family income has significance only when related to the structure of the 
family. There were great disparities in the average income of young families and 
that of all families and even greater disparities in the distribution of income as 
between families with male heads and those with female heads. The differences in 
structure of these families, however, make it difficult to draw any conclusions as 
to their relative well-being. 
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Income distribution is seen to be affected by a number of long-run and short- 
run variables. Among the former are age, sex, marital status and education. Among 
the latter are the general state of the economy and the amount of employment which 
is available. Demographic factors interact with social and institutional factors 
and with personal and individual differences in ways which profoundly affect the 
distribution of income. 
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